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NEVER WAS IT 
MORE IMPORTANT 
TO HEAR EVERY WORD! 
















HEN THE CALL went out for Civilian Defense 
\X) volunteers, untold thousands of grown-ups 
went to school again, to hear volunteer teachers 
give instruction in first aid, fire fighting, foods and 
nutrition. Eagerly the students listened to every 
word. They knew these lessons were vitally impor- 
tant to America’s defense. And those who learned in 
schools, auditoriums, classrooms, and gymnasiums 
equipped with CELOTEX SOUND CONDITIONING 
heard more easily—realized what a benefit they 
had conferred on their youngsters! 


Never was there a time when CELOTEX SOUND 


CEL®@TEX 


SOUND CONDITIONING 


COPYRIGHT 1942. THE CELOTEX CORPORATION 





Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere 


In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 


CELOTEX 





Adult Classes in First Aid, Fire Fighting, 


Nutrition, Share Benefits of 
CELOTEX SOUND CONDITIONING! 





CONDITIONING could do so much for your school 
as now—when many parents should be aware of 
the need for it. There is, near you, a Celotex Sound 
Conditioning representative who is thoroughly 
familiar with acoustical treatment in schools. His 
recommendations are yours for the asking, with- 
out the slightest obligation. 


The responsible firm that installs Celotex Sound 
Conditioning assures you of (1) Proved engineering 
practice, (2) Uniformly dependable acoustical mate- 
rials, and (3) Guaranteed results. Write today for 
complete information! 
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BE SURE OF THE BEST 


You can be sure of the best in sound conditioning when you 
use the service of the world’s most experienced acoustical 
organization, represented in Georgia, the Carolinas, Ala- 
bama, and upper Florida by the Acousti Engineering Com- 
pany with offices in Atlanta, Birmingham, and Charlotte. 
Since 1930, this company has completed over 2000 acous- 
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L tical installations. 
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——— Eaaned for Ecelence 
American Seating Company 


craflsmanstup/ 


A new flag ripples from the masthead over our plant. It indicates that American Seating Company men and 
women, through more than two years of building war materials, have earned this mark of excellence. It pro- 
claims that our tasks have been done with speed, skill and ingenuity. 


This emblem signifies that we have earned the approving “well done” of our nation’s fighters. And every 
one of us is proud indeed to wear the “E” badge, and to treasure it as a symbol of our part in Victory. 


Builders of aircraft fuselage and wing assemblies... pilot seats... tank seats... 
school, chapel and theatre seats and many other plywood and metal structures. 


American Seating Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


WORLD’S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
Manufacturers of Theatre, Auditorium, School, Church, Transportation and 
Stadium Seating «+ Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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OUR FUTURE INVESTMENT 


IN BETTER OUTDOOR SEATING 
MERITS CAREFUL PLANNING IN 
THE MONTHS TO COME... 
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PITTSBURGH ID)o outmoded, inadequate 
facilities make your outdoor 


seating problem already 


-e acute? Then consider the 
wisdom of creating a pro- 


SX gram this year which will 
| provide for immediate action 
LAS when modern Pittsburgh- 
~~ 6 ~. Des Moines Grandstands 


+ again are available! An ex- 








perienced P-DM re presenta- 


RANDSTANDS ©‘; 
obligation. 


PITTSBURGH - DES MOINES STEEL CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 3429 NEVILLE ISLAND—DES MOINES, IA. 928 TUTTLE STREET 
NEW YORK, ROOM 996, 270 BROADWAY - CHICAGO, 1219 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
DALLAS, 1228 PRAETORIAN BUILDING - SAN FRANCISCO, 618 RIALTO BUILDING 
SEATTLE, 1119 EIGHTH AVENUE, SOUTH 




















BUILDING PRIORITIES 
Speed-up service for architects and 
contractors, on the basis of prelim- 
inary drawings and approximate lists 
of materials of substantial construc- 
tion projects, is promised by the 
Materials Control Branch of W.P.B. 
(Story on page 60.) 


YOUTH-POWER 


One girl graduate out of every 10 
must become a student nurse if this 
year’s government quota of 55,000 
new students and next year’s quota 
of 65,000 are to be met. It’s up to 
the high schools, says the National 
Nursing Council for War Service. 
(Story on page 76.) 


“Boys under 18 can best serve the war 
program by continuing in school and, 
when their services are required, 
accepting vacatién and part-time em- 
ployment,” states Paul V. McNutt of 
the War Manpower Commission. “In 
any case all forms of employment of 
such youths must be specially safe- 
guarded.” 


PHYSICAL FITNESS 


A $3,000,000 appropriation for the 
High School Victory Corps is being 
sought, with presidential approval. 
The money will be used to train in- 
service teachers and to hire super- 
visors and state directors. 


CUSTODIANS 


As we go to press the War Man- 
power Commission has released no 
statement as to whether the “Work 
or Fight” order applies to school 
custodians and engineers. A special 
committee is working on the prob- 
lem, our Washington correspondent 
reports. The original ruling puts 
“educational services” in the list of 
essential civilian activities but as yet 


HEADLINES 


no one has told the troubled school- 
man just who is covered by the term. 


SALE OR BARTER 


Relief to school stores has come in 
new maximum prices on tablets, 
pads, notebooks and supplies. (Story 
on page 66.) 


Schools in Glencoe, Ill., have extended 
their skates, galoshes and rubbers ex- 
change to include wool clothing and 
shoes. (Story on page 66.) 


GOOD NEWS 

The governor of Connecticut ex- 
empted the schools of that state in 
the Monday close order for public 
buildings, comes the good word from 
Roger M. Thompson, director of 
administration of the state depart- 
ment. Last month’s “headline” was 
based on a wire press service report. 


TRANSPORTATION 


School buses, including station 
wagons and suburban carryalls hav- 
ing a seating capacity of more than 
seven, must have new certification 
of war necessity. O.D.T. Director 
Eastman states that “mileage and 
gasoline allowances certified after 
Feb. 1, 1943, will depend upon dem- 
onstrated proof, presented in appli- 
cations therefor by school authori- 
ties, showing the extent of adjust- 
ment of school transportation service 
in accordance with the policies pre- 
sented.” 


No priority assistance is necessary to 
obtain worn-out bus parts. Simply re- 
turn the old parts with the proper 
certificate. (Story on page 64.) 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


“Buy them second hand,” urges 
W.P.B., which gives two sources of 
information on used machinery 
markets and secondhand suppliers. 
(Story on page 60.) 











































NEW NAME 

The National School Supplies and 
Equipment Association is henceforth 
to be known as the National School 
Service Institute. Clarence McGuire of 
Hoover Bros. has been elected presi- 
dent of the institute. 


POSTWAR SUBSIDIES? 


Continued subsidies for certain col- 
lege courses by industries employing 
large numbers of college graduates 
are anticipated by Purdue University 
for all universities. Purdue’s first 
contingent of 100 aviation cadettes 
are on campus, being trained as engi- 
neer assistants at plants of Curtiss- 
Wright Aviation Corp. Cadettes are 
on a salary and get room, board and 
tuition from the company under con- 
tract with the university. 


EXHIBITORS FREEZE OFFICERS 


Associated Exhibitors of the N.E.A. 
voted February 20 to keep present 
officers and directors for the dura- 
tion. John Hanley of A. B. Dick 
Company will fill a vacancy on the 
board. Elliott Spratt of Hillyard 
Sales Company, who continues as 
president, got a testimonial for his 
fine work during the year. 


TEACHERS 

Teachers spent the week beginning 
February 22 in registering the public 
for Ration Book No. 2, as big a job 
as last May’s task of issuing Ration 
Book No. 1. The actual writing re- 
quired was less than in the previous 
registration but more time was neces- 
sary for tailoring the books, i.e. re- 
moval of certain coupons. 


Sad but scarcely surprising is the story 
of the Colorado state teachers’ salary 
survey. Half of the teachers during 
1940-41 were paid less than the pre- 
vailing wage for unskilled laborers. 
(Story on page 72.) 


For full news coverage of the month, see news section beginning on page 60. 
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HYGIEIA DUSTLESS 


ind 


AYGIEIA FORSYTE 
Chayous_ 


How does HYGIEIA prevent eye-strain in the 
class-room? 

First—its clear white mark is easily legible 
anywhere in the room. 

Second—it erases easily and COMPLETELY— 

















no “ghost marks” on the board to obscure 
subsequent lessons. 

Third—it contains no impurities that injure 
the blackboard surface and eventually give 
it a dirty gray, eye-straining color. HYGIEIA 
preserves your blackboards. 

HYGIEIA FORSYTE was developed in co- 
operation with sight-saving authorities. It is 
the exact color tint that focuses most readily 
on the nerve layer of the normal eye—causing 
less eye strain and physical fatigue. 


Send for the BLACKBOARD 
BULLETIN— 


wert la 

eee la uA It contains valuable 
puter : suggestions on the 
i \ care and mainte- 
nance of your 
blackboards. 
FREE ON RE- 

QUEST. 
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NO PRIORITIES ON DITTO R5 MACHINES 


A limited number of Ditto gelatin machines—the R5 Rotary, 
the Portable and the Filmograph—are available without 
priorities while our present stock lasts. Better get your 
Ditto duplicator now! 
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NOW! FREE! Classroom 
Samples from the 1942 library 
of Ditto teaching aids 
Send for the 1942 Workbook 
Catalog and for Free Samples of 
Ditto Ink printed workbook pages. 
Fifty-five manuscripts offer a wide 
choice of interesting time-saving 
materials. Some of them will fit 
your needs—will emancipate you 
from time-consuming lesson _~ 
preparing and marking. _- aa 


DITTO, Inc. 

2216 W. Harrison St., Chicago 

Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 

( ) Send me “New Short-cuts in Education” 
( ) Send me New Ditto Workbook Catalog 
( ) Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me 
( 


) Send Samples of Ditto Ink printed workbook 
pages. My class is: Primary («> 
Secondary ( ) 


My Name 


00, AM A 


PILOT” 


And they take a bit of steering, 
these little scamps! To find the 
possibilities in each one, and then 
to do some gentle guiding to see 
that each one gets purposeful 
flight on those fledgling wings! 
Yes, it is so very like flying— 


and 


DITTO 


CAN DO SO 
MUCH TO HELP 


Time, too, is a flyer. Why not let 
Ditto save hours for you—hours 
you want and need for things that 
you have to thrust aside, leisure 
youcould putto such excellentuse? 

Ditto machines and Ditto work- 
books help good teaching. They 
enable you to do so much more, 
and save so many precious hours. 
They hasten, too, the assimilation 
of your ideas, for children love 
Dittolessons. Morethan that Ditto 
is always ready for handling all 
the voluminous paper work of a 
school. 

Why not find out as thousands 
have done, how Ditto brings re- 
lease to teachers? 












Junior High School (_ ) 
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Practical Operating Manuals §) “ 


for the School Sho 





Latest Information on the New Power Tools 


Over 200 Illustrations in each volume! 


These books, although nominally priced, 
contain a wealth of valuable information 
with numerous photographs, working 
drawings and explanatory diagrams. They 
cover every phase of operation and mainte- 
nance of all major tools—as well as other 
subjects of interest to instructors in indus- 
trial training. The material is so complete, 
so accurate and authoritative that some of 


CIRCULAR SAW AND JOINTER—A com 
plete exposition of the construction and 
correct operation of the 10” Tilting Arbor 
Saw and the 6” Jointer including: Ripping; 
Saw Projection; Use of Moulding Fence; 
Crosscutting; Miters; Cutting to Length; 
Resawing; Rabbeting; Tilt Table Opera 
tions; Taper Ripping; Spline Grooves; 
Cutting Curves; Production Work; Pat 
tern Sawing; Cove Cutting; Long Work; 
Gang Saws; Simple Tenoning Jig. The 
Moulding Head and its use; the use of 
Abrasive Wheels, Dado Head, Tenoning 
Jig—and the making of Common wood 
joints; the Jointer and its adjustments; 
Jointer operation — Jointing an Edge; Side 
Pressure Jointing an End; Surfacing; 
Rabbeting; Beveling; Taper Jointing; 
Tapering in the Round; Stop Chamfering; 
Jointer Kinks and an Appendix of valu 
able tables—48 pages Price 25c 


LATHE— A complete summary of construc 
tion and operation of the lathe for wood 
turning, metal turning and metal spin 
ning, including: Spindle Turning; Face 
plate and Chuck Turning; Special Turning 
Operations; Post Blocking; Oval Turn 
ings; Split Turnings; Turned Boxes; Du 
plicate Turning; Spiral Turnings; Hollow 
Spirals; Fluting and Reeding; Use of 
Lathe attachments; Jigs and Fixtures; 
Wood Finishing; metal Turning Opera 
tions; Spinning Equipment; Methods of 
Working; Special Spinning Chucks and 
Appendix Containing Tap Drill Sizes; 
Polishing Materials; Decimal Equiva- 
lents; Table of Taper Cuts; Grinding 
Angles for Wood Turning Tools; Grinding 
Angles for Metal Turning Tool Bits; 
Lathe Speeds—48 pages Price 25c 


BAND SAW AND SCROLL SAW —Com- 
plete information on band saw blades; 
Methods of Working including: Ripping 
and re-sawing; Use of Standard Fence; 
rhe Ripping Blade; Ripping Curves; Tilt 
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Table Operations; Cutting Off with Fence 
and Gage; Use of Stop Rod; Cut off Block; 
Using Clamp attachment; Crosscutting 
Wide Stock—Cutting Circles; Jig Con- 
struction; Cutting Glue Blocks; Round 
Corners; Circular Rails; Sanding; Com- 
pound Band Sawing; the Cabriole Leg; 
Compound-Sawed Turnings; Ornamental 
Work; Sawing in Multiple; Ripping Thick 
Stock, Split Dowels; Tapering Jigs; 
Marking Turning Squares; Pattern Saw- 
ing; Beveled Curves Metal Cutting; Con- 
struction and Proper Use of Scroll Saw; 
Scroll Saw Operations; Sanding and Fil- 
ing; and Appendix of valuable Scroll Saw 
and Band Saw Tables—48 pages. Price 25c 


DRILL PRESS—A practical encyclopedia 
of drill press maintenance and operation 
including Various Methods of Laying Out 
Drill Press Work; Use of Wood Bits; 
Sanding Drums and Grinding Wheels; 
Drill Practice in Wood; Use and Grinding 
of Twist Drills; Drilling and Tapping in 
Metal; Routing, Shaping, and Mortising 





MILWAUK 
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it is being used unchanged, in the latest 
standard text books. All books in this series 
are paper covered of uniform size (6” x 9”) 
—and each volume contains over 200 pho- 
tographic illustrations and line drawings. 
You can order any or all of these manuals 
with the understanding that if they do not 
measure up to your expectations in every 
way—they can be returned for full credit. 


on the Drill Press; Miscellaneous Drill 
Press operations and special useful ideas 
for the drill press, with numerous drill 
press tables covering drill sizes, speeds 
of operation, drill lubricants—48 pages 
jotnbetenecwns Price 25c 


ABRASIVE TOOLS— Covering the opera- 
tion of the Grinder, Buffer, Belt Sander, 
Disk Sander, attachments— Explanation 
of Different Abrasives; How to Sharpen 
Tools; Grinding Shaper Cutters; Grinding 
Twist Drills, How to Use Sanding Drums, 
Cut-Off Wheels; Miscellaneous Abrading 
Operations; with an appendix on Abrasive 
Terms and valuable Abrasive tables— 
isidegesesuts Price 25c 


SHAP ER— Covering; The Shaper and its 
adjustments; Cutters and Collars; Meth- 
ods of Operations; Shaping with guides; 
with collars—with Patterns; Use of Forms; 
Jigs and Fixtures; Application of Shaper 
Cutters; Grinding Shaper Cutters; Appen- 
dix of valuable tables—48 pages. Price 25c 
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copies of the 


THE DELTA MANUFACTURING COMPANY | 
664-C E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


for which send me p@st 
following operating manuals: 
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they are equally pop- 


40 KEEP TRAINING in pace with the constantly in design, rugged, accurate 


accelerating war production program, thousands — ular in industrial and school shops. Write for our 
of men and women must be prepared to take their new Catalog 100B which describes South Bend Engine 
places in industry in the shortest possible time. Lathes, Toolroom Lathes and Turret Lathes. 
One or more new workers are needed for each new 
; 





machine. And every man called for service with TEACHING HELPS 
the armed forces must be replaced without delay. for Shop Classes 


South Bend teaching helps 

books, sound films, wall 
charts and bulletins on the 
care and operation of 


Modern shop equipment is required for practical 


industrial apprentice training. South Bend Lathes 





are widely used in the war industries and are there- lathes—are available for 
eo é school shop instruction. 
fore especially desirable for school use. Modern Write for Bulletin No. 21-C. 


SOUTH BEND Arectstow LATHES 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
LATHE BUILDERS FOR 36 YEARS 
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Activity Timing 

Question: How is the extracurricular activ- 
ity program handled in a small consolidated 
school? That is, when do you allow practice? 
—R.E.J., lowa. 

Answer: In the majority of small con- 
solidated schools the extracurricular ac- 
tivity program is scheduled between 3 
and 5 o'clock in the afternoon. Buses 
take the children home at the end of that 
period but some pupils are barred from 
these activities because of lack of trans- 
portation. 

There is a growing feeling among 
many school administrators that practice 
for school events such as plays and musi- 
cal programs should be held during the 
regular school hours. To restrict the 
practice sessions to after-school hours is 
to deny that they are sufficiently worth 
while to justify their inclusion as part of 
the whole school program. When prac- 
tice after school prevents participation on 
the part of many pupils, the adminis- 
trator is perfectly justified in using the 
regular school session for practice periods. 

Some schools have two activity periods 
each day during school hours. One period 
is for clubs, assemblies and homeroom 
meetings. The other period is for intra- 
mural and social activities ——FREDERICK 
J. Morritr. 


Attendance vs. April Fool 

Question: What is the best method of 
handling the problem of playing hookey from 
school on April Fool's Day?—M.L.B., Ark. 

Answer: If truancy on All Fools’ Day 
is a part of the community tradition, it 
may require several years to change the 
pattern. One suggestion would be the 
development of so attractive a school 
program for this day, with the “hookey” 
ringleaders in important parts, that the 
desire to be in school would be stronger 
than the desire to play truant.—A. B. M. 


Basis for Salary Differential 


Question: Should there be a differential 
in salary in favor of home-owner or taxpayer 
teachers and those who otherwise participate 
in movements for community betterment?— 
A.M.D., Mich. : 

Answer: The matter of home owner- 
ship should not be regarded as a criterion 
for a salary differential in my judgment. 
A salary schedule should be based upon 
the capacity of the individual to produce 
results and the production of results 
should be measured not only in terms of 


the growth of the individual pupil but 
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also in terms of the teacher’s influence 
on community life, There is no evidence 
that the home-owning, taxpaying teacher 
produces any better results by virtue of 
this fact than those who rent their homes. 

Teachers should be selected, advanced 
and retained solely on the basis of merit. 
Incidentally, the whole matter of differ- 
entials via credits should be reviewed for 
there is too little correlation between the 
needs of the classroom in the school sys- 
tem and formal credits. If we were to 
recognize differentials at all, in my judg- 
ment, that differential should be in favor 
of those with dependents rather than 
of those on the property ownership basis. 
—Atonzo G. GRACE. 


Bus Discipline Essential 

Question: Does a bus driver have the legal 
power to put a pupil off the bus and refuse 
to let him ride, because of continuous mis- 
conduct?—W.J.H., Tex. 

Answer: Yes, not only has he the 
power but it is his duty provided failure 
to do so can reasonably be expected to 
endanger the safety of the other riders 
in the bus. In a case precisely in point, 
the school bus operator was held liable 
for the driver’s negligence in failing to 
take measures to prevent horseplay in the 
bus. The opinion is so short in the case 
of Garrett et al. vy. Bee Line, Inc. (13 
N. Y. S. 2d 154 (1939), 257 App. Div. 
981) that it is worth quoting in full: 

“Plaintiff, while a passenger in de- 
fendant’s school bus, sustained a serious 
injury to one of her eyes when it was 
struck by a missile, projected by means 
of a rubber band by a boy in the bus. 
Defendant concededly received com- 
plaints about the conduct of children in 
this bus some time before the acci- 
dent happened, and the jury was war- 
ranted in finding from the evidence that 
defendant, through its driver, had notice 
of repeated acts in the bus similar to 
that which caused plaintiff's injury. The 
jury was warranted also in finding from 
the evidence that defendant failed to use 
available and effective means to prevent 
injury, such as plaintiff received, to chil- 
dren using the bus, and it was for the 
jury to say whether by such failure de- 
fendant fell short of reasonable care.” 

It must be remembered that the school 
bus is part of the school and that while 
in the bus school children are subject to 
regular school disciplines. That it is a 


bus driver involved, rather than a teach- 
er, is of no significance other than that 
the scope of duty is naturally more re- 
stricted. It is just as much part of the 
bus driver’s as it is the teacher’s job to 
prevent foreseeable dangers to those in 
his care and custody (whether such dan- 
gers arise from the children themselves 
or from other sources). Nor is it neces- 
sary that express rules should have been 
formulated to prevent such specific mis- 
conduct; certain well-defined, if not artic- 
ulated, rules of conduct prescribed by a 
common sense of decency and propriety 
can be expected of all school children.— 
Harry N. RosEnFIELD. 


Care for Injured Children 


Question: How should a school go about 
establishing a fund for the care of children 
injured during school hours?—L.O.B., Minn. 

Answer: It would probably be inad- 
visable for a small local school district to 
undertake to establish and operate an 
insurance fund for the purpose indicated. 
Some leading writers on this subject 
strongly advocate that the state set up 
such a fund, to be operated on principles 
similar to those embodied in workmen’s 
compensation laws. 

Some state high school athletic associa- 
tions operate insurance funds for pupils 
injured in school athletics. North Caro- 
lina has provided for such cases arising 
in the regular course of school transpor- 
tation by directing the state school com- 
mission to pay, irrespective of any ques- 
tion of negligence, not to exceed $600 in 
any one case for medical, hospital or 
funeral expenses. A dozen or more states 
have recently authorized boards of edu- 
cation to purchase liability insurance cov- 
ering accidents resulting from negligence 
in school transportation. In most states 
legislation is needed to provide some 
method of insuring the care of indigent 
injured pupils—M. M. CHAaMBERs. 


Schedules Staggered 

Question: Please suggest a means of stag- 
gering schedules between grade and high 
school pupils in congested buildings.—H.T.B., 
Mich. 

Answer: In Detroit high schools our 
enrollment has been far in excess of our 
capacity for many years, despite the con- 
struction of a number of new large high 
schools in recent years. We have met this 
problem by staggering the schedules of 
these high schools so that some of 
the pupils come early in the morning and 
leave school at noon or shortly thereafter. 
Other groups of pupils come for their 
work in the late morning. However, we 
have always adhered to the policy of hav- 
ing high school instruction conducted in 
buildings designed especially as high 
schools and elementary instruction car- 
ried on in elementary buildings. We 
have not found it necessary at any time 
to use the same building for both ele- 
mentary and high school pupils——War- 
REN E. Bow. 
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| eS is well 


The bright Tomorrow about which so many people are talk- 
ing and writing will not come to us on a silver platter... 
We make our tomorrow as we face CHANGE today! In a 
comparatively short time, as history goes, this war will end. 
As you go into the “new era” that will follow it you may 
wish the help of an organization that knows how to harness 
air for comfort, health, or processing. When you choose such 
an organization to match tomorrow, pick one which has 
proved itself today: NESBITT. * You can judge NESBITT 
by the achievements of yesterday. To mention just a few: 
NESBITT was first to give syncretized ventilation for school- 
rooms, offices, and public buildings ... first to use dual 
steam-distributing tubes inside the condensing tubes of heat- 
ing elements and heat transfer surface... first to intro- 
duce cooling surface with a special drain feature... first to 
meet wartime necessity by converting from copper to steel 
for radiators and fins... and first to develop non-metallic 
casings for unit ventilators and heaters. ** The real Tomor- 
row is all about us in the babble of little children whose 
world Tomorrow will be. To their good future NESBITT 


is committed. Come on, Tomorrow ... NESBITT is ready ! 


NESBITT 


Manufacturers of the Nesbitt Syncretizer Heating and Ventilating Unit, 
Nesbitt Heating and Cooling Surfaces, and Webster-Nesbitt Unit Heaters 


John z Nesbitt, Inc., Holmesburg, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DISTRIBUTION: 


The Nesbitt Syncretizer Unit 
Ventilator is sold by John J. 
Nesbitt, Inc., and American 


Blower Corporation. 


Nesbitt Heating and Cooling 


Surfaces are sold by leading 


manufacturers of fan-system 
apparatus. 

Webster-Neshitt Unit Heaters 
are sold by Warren Webster 
& Company 

















School doors are open wide these days. 

Students are going out into the community with a 
more alive and down-to-earth knowledge of citizenship 
and democracy and a clear-cut idea of their immediate 
place in winning this war. 

Citizens of the community are coming into the schools 
to learn practical vocational skills and details of com- 


munity and national importance. 


Helping schools all over the country perform these 
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Meeting the Increased Needs 
) 


for Community Service 














vital services for victory are the Mimeograph duplicator 


and its integrated stencil sheets and inks. 


Teachers are depending on easy, speedy Mimeograph 
duplication to lighten the burden of larger classes, to 
help them spread their time and energy— 

— by relieving them of classroom routine thus enabling 


them to get in more actual teaching in each teach- 
ing hour 
—by producing materials needed in the organization 


of extracurricular student activity 


—by helping keep textbook material supplemented 
and up-to-date 


—by producing forms and instructions needed for 
after-school community service. 

Are you making the fullest possible use of your 

Mimeograph duplicator in these days of wartime service? 

For practical suggestions and trained assistance call 

the Mimeograph distributor in your city, or write 


A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 





Mimeograph 
duplicator 


MiMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark 
of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 
registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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On the job —working for victory, in schools all over the 
nation, are versatile, all-purpose Mimeograph duplicators. 
Model 92 is shown at the right. 
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Protect the Children 


ELECTIVE SERVICE will remove the 18 and 19 

year olds from the later years of the secondary 
schools. The recently announced lowering of the 
Army enlistment age to 17 years, with parental per- 
mission, may also have a definite effect on this age 
group. The increasing demands of industry, together 
with the attractiveness of high wages, are already being 
strongly felt among the 16 and 17 year old boys and 
girls. They are leaving secondary school by the thou- 
sands every month in our industrial areas. Carelessness 
on the part of local child accounting agencies, even 
more careless enforcement of existing child labor laws 
and deliberate encouragement to leave by academi- 
cally-minded teachers are stimulating this impractical 
movement. 

As the war effort intensifies and the armed forces 
are built to astronomical numbers, there will undoubt- 
edly be increasing demands for the services of younger 
boys and girls. With the still large available but un- 
used supply of women workers and of minority groups 
including Negroes, Mexicans and native-born Orientals, 
it is doubtful whether the time has come to shorten the 
secondary education period of youth of pre-Selective 
Service age. 

Secondary school teachers have a grave responsibility 
to both parents and immature youths and should urge 
pupils to complete at least the early years of their high 
school education before entering industry or the armed 
forces. By the time war is over, these youth will be 
full-fledged citizens with full responsibility for main- 
taining and protecting the American way of life. They 
are not going to acquire much democratic competence 
under either industrial or Army conditions. We may 
discover then that too high a price was paid for an 
easy, instead of a socially intelligent, solution of a grave 
current problem. 


Mrs. Grundy Walks Again 


ANY smugly accepted conventions and habits 
are brutally affected by the impact of war. Al- 
most sacred beliefs and habits are broken down rapidly. 
Since youth is most quickly affected, the sharpest shock 
is first felt by the schools. Mother Grundy, more of- 
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ficially known as dean of women or dean of girls in 
the college or secondary school, gets terribly wrought 
up. She “views with alarm,” “points with distaste,” 
“insists on modesty and maidenliness,” or just plain 
lays down an authoritarian ukase to the effect that 
“these things must not be.” If the broken taboo is 
deeply rooted, there is even a bit of a community 
flutter; a few clergymen speak of “the influence of 
Babylon,” “our godless public schools” and “the ugly 
head of sex,” usually considered synonymous with sin. 
Then things quiet down. The new practices persist. 

During the first World War, our school girls shocked 
their duennas by wearing knee-length skirts, sheer 
hose, heavy cosmetics, bobbed hair and, above all things, 
by smoking “vile cigarets.” Deans of women com- 
plained and issued orders. Some talked to girls as no 
American girls should ever be talked to. They threat- 
ened, they cajoled and a number of institutions even 
publicly expelled women candidates for teaching “be- 
cause their unladylike conduct made them unworthy 
to be teachers.” We recall several lawsuits over the 
issue of these practices being “detrimental to morals.” 

In one college women students were even forbidden 
to wear pajamas “because they are suggestive.” There 
seems to be no limit to the imagination of a properly 
cultivated and inhibited Victorian mind. By the middle 
twenties, the flurry was over. The original pioneers 
had suffered institutional discipline and some nice girls 
had their careers spoiled. Smoking, cosmetics and 
bobbed hair are no longer considered “sinful and wan- 
ton,” and the once carefully guarded female “nether 
limbs” have sensibly become hygienically exposed legs. 

The new “sin” appears to be slacks in the classroom. 
From college campuses and high school buildings can 
be heard the awful voice of Mrs. Grundy condemning 
slacks as “unladylike,” “destructive to coeducational 
morale,” “undignified” and “too suggestive.” The usual 
batch of “thou shalc nots” is coming from the inner 
sanctum of schools in all sections of the country. This 
time mothers appear to be more sensible and are encour- 
aging the girls to wear slacks, not only as a health 
measure for stockingless legs but also as an aid in 
reducing clothing budgets. Vigorous individuals are 
telling the deans to mind their own business and for- 
get about silly conventions. Parent-teacher associations 
in some instances are even offering a mild approval. 
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For women and girls in war time a pair of slacks 
is a sensible and economical item of apparel. Let the 
deans save their breath, their shudders and their orders. 
If the girls want to wear slacks, they should be per- 
mitted to do so. 


Teacher Restrictions 

TATUTORY and executive regulatory restrictions 

against the free interstate movement of teachers 
have not been helpful either in meeting the emergency 
of the war period or in overcoming localism in the 
selection and employment of teachers. William D. 
Stratford's significant research, “Some Restrictions and 
Limitations on the Free Interstate Movement of 
Teachers,” deserves careful reading and study not only 
by teachers and state educational officers but by the 
institutional leaders as well. 

Reasonable national uniformity has been maintained 
among our 48 state-centered public school systems 
through the free flow of ideas across state borders. 
State, regional and national professional conferences, 
regional voluntary accrediting associations, publications 
and competition between state and voluntary training 
agencies have all helped in keeping the country in- 
formed of what is transpiring educationally. 

During the last fifty years there has been an increas- 
ing tendency within certain states to consider all teach- 
ing jobs the perquisites of the native-born and, prefer- 
ably, the native-educated. No one single group may 
be held responsible for the gradual growth of interstate 
restrictions, but teachers, community political leaders, 
teachers’ colleges, universities, parents of prospective 
teachers and state legislators have combined to start an 
inbreeding tendency that cannot help but become dan- 
gerous to national educational demands and to whole- 
some growth within the states. 

The restrictions vary from the establishment of cit- 
izenship, usually requiring one year, to the taking of 
specific courses or to the completion of cadet teaching 
in certain types of state schools. The restrictions are 
found chiefly in the South and Southwest, the Pacific 
Coast and the Northwestern states, although New 
England offers a few cases and some of the central 
states may also be included. Many of the existing re- 
strictions were increased during the depression period 
to protect certain states from the uncontrolled teacher 
production of other states. As these restrictions mul- 
tiply, teacher training institutions are assuming more 
and more the character of vested interests, each with 
its own territorial sphere of special influence. 

These restrictions consistently parallel other economic 
barriers that individual states have been raising since 
the first World War through the establishment of spe- 
cial advantages for the inhabitants of one state in oppo- 
sition to those in neighboring states. All of these re- 
strictions are disruptive and tend to reduce rather than 
promote national unity. In the case of restrictions on 
the free flow of teachers, the organized teaching pro- 
fession, regional accrediting associations and state edu- 
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cational officers might attempt to reduce all barriers 
through generally uniform certification requirements, 
full reciprocity in the acceptance of training based on 
institutional quality and the creation of regional place- 
ment bureaus whereby states within a certain area 
might be able to take advantage of a wider supply. 

If the supply of teachers were pooled and made 
available regionally, many current weaknesses would 
be eliminated. The regional accrediting associations 
might well assume initial leadership in this movement 
since they already possess the machinery for appraisal 
of institutional standards and the means for extensive 
interstate cooperation. 


The New President 


ORTH McCLURE, the newly elected pres- 

ident of the American Association of School 
Administrators, has on several occasions been described 
as “a progressive educator addicted to the climate of 
the Northwest and the state of Washington in par- 
ticular.” Born in Iowa in 1886, he completed his 
elementary, secondary and baccalaureate training in the 
Indianola public schools and Simpson College in 1908. 
Shortly after graduation, he went to Washington where 
he served as teacher and principal from 1909 to 1915, 
taking time out in 1910 to attend the University of 
California summer session and to marry Pearl Agnes 
Russell of Fresno, forehandedly giving his two boys 
a proper start in life by making them eligible for the 
Sons and Daughters of the Golden West. 

Doctor McClure served as elementary principal in 
Seattle from 1915 to 1923 and acquired a master’s de- 
gree from the University of Washington in 1920. He 
served successively as assistant to the superintendent 
and assistant superintendent until 1930 when he suc- 
ceeded to the superintendency, a position he still holds. 
From 1915 to 1930 he served at intervals as professor 
of elementary administration at Buffalo Teachers’ Col- 
lege and also did some organizational work for the 
New York State Department of Education. 

His progressive work in elementary administration 
made him a popular summer session teacher at the 
University of Washington, Teachers’ College, Stanford, 
and the University of Chicago. He completed his 
doctorate in philosophy at Teachers College in 1940. 

Doctor McClure is one of the outstanding city school 
superintendents, democratic in theory and practice, a 
conscientious, indefatigable worker, forward looking in 
his educational philosophy. His work in bringing the 
Seattle public schools through the depression period 
with minimum hardships was meritorious. He is re- 
spected by his professional colleagues and well liked 
for his interest in community social and esthetic activ- 
ities. A member of the editorial board of The Nation’s 
ScHoots and an active contributor to educational pub- 
lications, he will bring to the presidency vision and 


sound judgment. Ave Toth 
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George 
Washington 


Carver 


MASTER TEACHER 





“There is goodness in everything. . . . I am only a trail blazer 
for those who come after me. . . . And I hope the Foundation 
will serve all the people, regardless of race, color or creed.” 





N A simply furnished room at Tuskegee, Ala., on 
l Jan 5, 1943, one of America’s greatest scientists, most 
unusual teachers and most unselfish contributors to the 
welfare of the people fell into his last dreamless sleep. 

George Washington Carver was born a slave in Mis- 
souri about 1864, kidnapped as a baby and redeemed 
by a master who thought the child worth a $300 horse. 
He worked his way through elementary and secondary 
schools and entered Simpson College after the State 
University of lowa refused him admission because he 
was a Negro. His bachelor’s and master’s degrees in 
agriculture were taken at Iowa State College at Ames. 
After 1896 Doctor Carver taught the meaning, uses and 
possibilities of land to Tuskegee’s earnest students. 

Doctor Carver preached crop rotation to Alabama 
cotton farmers, urging them to plant sweet potatoes, 
peanuts, corn, greens and even grasses—anything that 
would produce diversity and self-sufficiency and would 
contribute to soil improvement. Slowly parts of the 
South began to heed his advice and soon the markets 
were glutted with peanuts and sweet potatoes. It now 
behooved the teacher to save his disciples. So George 
Washington Carver went to work in his simple labora- 
tory and over a period of years discovered 300 com- 
mercially valuable uses for peanuts besides their popu- 
larity as a supplementary diet at baseball games. These 
new products included substitutes for cheese, condi- 
ments, paper, coffee, plastics, stains, insulating board 
and even face powder. His 118 products derived from 
the sweet potato included ink, glue, stains and ginger. 

As these discoveries became increasingly valuable, far- 
seeing entrepreneurs hunted him out and eagerly offered 
to share the profits of his discoveries. He might easily 
have become a millionaire, but he consistently refused 
to patent these discoveries and could not get interested 
in money. To him, as to all great teachers, the big 
reward lay in the thrill of expanding horizons for the 
benefit of the people. His discoveries became the world’s 
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property. He also refused many attractive offers to other 
institutions and in commercial research, even turning 
down a chance to become one of Thomas A. Edison’s 
nameless workers. He knew there were good fish in 
his own lake provided he was willing to hunt for them. 

Despite his innate shyness, Doctor Carver could not 
keep his light hidden and honors came to him. As early 
as 1917, he was made a member of the Royal Society 
of Arts, London. In 1923 he received the Spingarn 
Medal for research in potash and in 1929 the Theodore 
Roosevelt Medal was awarded him for distinguished 
services to science. Simpson College gave him the de- 
gree of Doctor of Science in 1928. He left his labora- 
tory in 1934 to take part in the organization of the 
Farm Chemurgic Council and thereafter appeared on 
its annual programs. The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture finally discovered him and he was appointed 
collaborator to the Bureau of Plant Industry in 1935. 
He received the citation of the Progressive Farmers’ 
Association in 1942 and Henry Ford built a memorial 
replica of his birthplace at Greenfield Village where 
Doctor Carver spent some weeks during 1942. 

His unselfishness and his devotion to the people grew 
more firmly as years passed. The harshness of his early 
life did not embitter him nor did the honors of his 
later years make him arrogant or proud. His was the 
natural humility and natural strength of the true teacher 
face to face with cosmic grandeur. Doctor Carver was 
charitable, kindly and friendly in his soft, shy way. He 
considered his talents a trust to be used only for the 
improvement of the people. In 1940 he gave his life’s 
savings to a foundation which he organized to en- 
courage research in creative chemistry. His philosophy 
of life may be briefly summed up in the quotation 
above. 

George Washington Carver has earned a large niche 
among America’s truly great. 


—ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN 








ur LIBRARY 


sa Ce ooperative 


En er prise 


FREDA CLAUSE 


LIBRARIAN, NORTH HOLLYWOOD JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, LOS ANGELES 


FINE new library with compar- 
atively few books to put in it 

was the problem that faced us when 
we moved into the North Holly- 
wood Junior High School, Los An- 
geles. There was but one solution, 
to arrange what volumes we had to 
the best advantage in this large 
room. So we used only two shelves 


on either side of the library and 
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then at strategic points about the 
walls removed all shelves except the 
two bottom ones. These were re- 
tained for the display of books. 
When the art supervisor arrived at 
this stage of progress, she suggested 


Some of the shelves were re- 
moved from the library and the 
niches retained for exhibits. 


the use of textiles in different de- 
signs and colors as backgrounds in 
the niches, which would then be- 
come “art centers.” “This room is 
so lovely that it does not need large 
pictures above the book shelves,” she 
declared. “The recesses can display 
pictures and flower arrangements as 
well as books and by changing them 
often the library will be kept alive 
and full of interest as it could in no 
other way.” 

The art chairman made our first 
purchases: textiles (raw silks in 
pastel tints and Chinese figured 
silks), Chinese pewter vases and 
figurines for every type of arrange- 
ment. She brought, too, four choice 
Japanese prints, which were originals. 
The music chairman contributed a 
massive brass bowl that she had ac- 
quired in Korea for large flower 
arrangements. The French teacher 
brought yucca pods from the desert, 
an art teacher suppplied complimen- 
tary weeds, another brought rocks 
and the librarian contributed the 
figure of a little burro. In this way, 
most of our arrangements are made 
and our art centers thus represent 
the varied interests of many faculty 
members. 

The supervision of library decora- 
tion rotates among the members of 
the faculty who have artistic ability. 
The chairman of the science depart- 
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ment, who owns many choice con- 
tainers and who has been extremely 
generous in letting the school enjoy 
them, has unusual talent in arrang- 
ing flowers. A colored motion pic- 
ture, taken by a teacher, has pre- 
served our seasonal exhibits and has 
been in demand in the community, 
especially among clubs. 

Pupils as well as teachers are co- 
operative. They feel that flower ar- 
ranging is not in the least “sissy” 
and four of the boys have done splen- 
did arrangements. 

To others of the staff we are also 
grateful. When the gardener first 
came to the library, he said, “I should 
like to see your vases and figures so 
that I'll know what flowers to send.” 
He and his assistant often bring 
flowers from their own gardens and 
then come later in the day to see 
what we have done with their gifts. 
The custodian also helps in a ma- 
terial way. After a flower show or 
a gathering, he spends longer hours 
than his schedule requires in keep- 
ing the library clean and orderly. 
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Faculty members take turns in 
planning flower arrangements. 


His extra pay is the pride in his 
work. 

The library has become the center 
of our flower shows. Each one is a 
gala event and teachers and children 
alike contribute to it. 

So much for the visual aspect of 
the library. We realize that it can- 
not be wholly attractive if the books 
do not receive proper care. Five 
thousand new textbooks, given out 
on the first day of school, were ac- 
companied by mimeographed sheets 
instructing the pupils in the treat- 
ment of new books. The social living 
department devoted an entire lesson 
to the care of books. 

A gratifying aspect of the work is 
the contribution of suggestions made 
by the teachers. A science teacher 
asked if she might take charge of 
the “privilege” hour at noontime, 
which meant giving up her confer- 
ence period. A campaign was 





launched by the social living teachers 
who explained noon-hour conduct to 
the pupils. The rules were: no eat- 
ing, no gum chewing, no whispering 
and clean hands. Children were ad- 
mitted on passes. Since then prac- 
tically all supervision has been under 
student control. The librarian is in 
her office to answer reference ques- 
tions at noon, but discipline has 
ceased to be a problem. 

One of the most popular features 
of the library is its glass exhibit case, 
where are displayed our choicest 
illustrated editions. The door is not 
locked but every pupil knows that 
his hands must be clean before 
touching these volumes. For the 
teachers there are easy chairs in the 
librarian’s office, which has become 
a faculty reading room. 

Thus our library has become a 
cooperative enterprise. Because every- 
one takes a personal interest and 
pride in it, it is beautiful and ever 
changing, a room which is, as it 
should be, a place for relaxation and 
enjoyment as well as for study. 
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Let’s Stop Ihis Worship of 


TESTS and SCALES 


HE functions of an educational 

administrator are, in general, to 
inspire, to facilitate, to direct, to co- 
ordinate the efforts of specialists and 
to appraise the effectiveness of their 
work as a whole. In other words, 
he is a generalist in education but a 
specialist in administration. 

The job of being a generalist has 
its peculiar difficulties and dangers. 
One must know enough about the 
technics used by each specialist to 
assist, coordinate and appraise them 
correctly, yet such broad general 
knowledge of many different and 
varied fields is exceedingly difficult 
for one person to acquire. Specialists 
themselves are proverbially narrow 
and intense in point of view; they are 
easily rendered ineffective by admin- 
istrative control that appears to them 
unsympathetic and repressive. The 
greatest defect of many an adminis- 
trator is that he himself is unable 
to escape from his specialized ap- 
proach to problems involving rela- 
tionships between personalities. 


Never Question Validity of Tests 


A remarkably clear-cut illustration 
of the difficulties encountered by gen- 
eralists in dealing with a specialized 
field is supplied by the relationship 
of administrators to tests and meas- 
urements. On the one hand, science 
and its methods have values that are 
well recognized by the general pub- 
lic. We live in a scientific age. An 
administrator who openly proclaims 
that he is unscientific in attitude or 
mode of thinking would automati- 
cally disqualify himself for his job. 
He must use all available scientific 
means to increase the effectiveness of 
his work. 

On the other hand, the specialized 
technics of test and scale construc- 
tion and of statistical methods of 
analysis and interpretation rest upon 
many complex theorems and assump- 
tions. Few administrators are ade- 
quately prepared to pass on their 
validity. Many recognize this fact 
and frankly say, “I am not a special- 
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When conflicts arise between test scores and 


sympathetic appraisal of the individual child, 


it is the test score that should be ignored 


S. A. COURTIS 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
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ist in tests and measurement or in 
statistics. The most I can do is to 
accept the instruments, procedures 
and interpretations that educational 
scientists supply and to use them 
strictly in accord with their direc- 
tions. If the results are not wholly 
satisfactory, the trouble is probably 
with me or my teachers. Sctence 1s 
not on trial. Far be it from me to 
question the contributions of scien- 
tists.” 

This attitude is precisely the atti- 
tude of the man on the street to- 
ward specialists in other fields. John 
Doe has only hazy general ideas 
about the scientific principles in- 
volved in radio and television, in 
atomic disintegration by cyclotrons, 
in Einstein’s pronouncements on rel- 
ativity. One cannot know every- 
thing. All of us must inevitably 
accept products from many scientific 
specialists with almost the naive faith 
of a child. 

In education, however, there is one 
important difference. In such fields 
as astronomy, physics and chemistry, 
the discoveries of one scientist are 
checked and put to practical use by 
others before they are accepted by 
the general public. Even then the 
public, pragmatically, accepts only 
those applications that work. If a 
newly invented engine fails to de- 
liver the promised power, if a new 
drug fails to heal, no general accept- 
ance would follow no matter what 
the standing of the scientist from 
whom it came. In general, the aver- 


age person has definite pragmatic 
criteria by which he judges the 
worth of each innovation. 

The average administrator, how- 
ever, is not so tough-minded. If 
Thorndike publishes a new test or 
scale, it is accepted as valid by many 
because it comes from Thorndike; 
is he not the father of educational 
measurement? If Thurstone devises 
some new and unusually complex 
way to juggle correlations, his pat- 
terns are followed unquestioningly 
by all who believe him to be a 
statistical wizard. If Thorndike and 
Thurstone reach conflicting conclu- 
sions from the same data, admin- 
istrators tend to take sides deter- 
mined largely by the predilections of 
the instructors under whom they 
received their training. The number 
of persons in the United States who 
rethink and critically evaluate the 
work of a leader appears to be small 
indeed. 


Some Scientific Superstitions 


The situation is one that lends it- 
self to the development of scientific 
superstitions. Superstition, according 
to the dictionary, is related to re- 
ligion and magic and the fear of 
the unknown, but a scientific super- 
stition is any unfounded belief. Be- 
lief that the LQ. is an index of 
capacity is such a superstition. So 
also is the belief that a test measures 
some specialized ability, such as read- 
ing or spelling. 

The objective truth is that all 
single tests without exception meas- 
ure only the response that the in- 
dividual makes to the test situation. 
What that response means is an ex- 
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ceedingly difficult matter to deter- 
mine. All measures of performance 
are creative resultants of many fac- 
tors—age, sex, intelligence, training, 
health, interest, effort, character and 
a host of others, chief among which 
is the level of maturity attained by 
the individual. Valid methods of 
analysis have yet to be devised. 

It is superstitious to believe more 
than has been proved. It is super- 
stitious to accept as valid the pro- 
nouncements of even Thorndike, 
when such pronouncements are in 
direct conflict with practical observa- 
tions of child behavior. If a child 
“loves to read” and reads continually 
on his own initiative, and with bene- 
fit, that child is a “good” reader 
even if he makes a score in a so- 
called “reading” test that is lower 
than any other in his class. 

School people, above all others, 
should be the first to realize that 
education is much too complex a 
process to be measured simply and 
easily. Yet many swallow, hook, 
line and sinker, anything labeled 
“scientific” in spite of the glaring 
inconsistencies between the expected 
and the actual results. Both admin- 
istrators and teachers need to have 
a series of practical criteria by which 
to judge the output of test makers 
and statistical experts. The follow- 
ing are offered as suggestions for the 
foundation of such a series: 

1. Education deals with develop- 
ing personalities. No test or interpre- 
tation can possibly be valid that is 
not based upon, and does not pro- 
vide for, a study of individual de- 
velopmental trends. All children 
grow and scores change with growth. 
The trend of growth, not its mag- 
nitude at a specific time, is the most 
fundamental basis for interpretation. 

2. Personality is a vast complex 
of unknown or dimly recognized 
elements and relationships. The 
total pattern—the resultant whole— 
is the supreme value from which 
the values of all separate or single 
aspects derive. No test or interpre- 
tation can possibly be valid that is 
not based upon, or does not provide 
for, a study of the relationship of 
the specific aspect tested to the per- 
sonality as a whole. The score of 
a child in any single test has no 
meaning except itself. 

3. The complexity of personal- 
ity is made evident by individual 
differences. No two_ personalities 
are exactly alike. Two equal scores 
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Manpower Message to High Schools 


PAUL V. McNUTT 


CHAIRMAN, WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION 


HE War Manpower Commis- 
sion views the labor supply on 
two levels. One concerns the needs 
of the professions and of the armed 
services. The other concerns the in- 
dividual plant, farm or other em- 
ployer. The first involves informa- 
tion available only from Washington. 
The second begins and ends in the 
individual community, although 
many processes must fill in between. 
Every school should furnish its 
youth with the two sorts of informa- 
tion involved: that obtainable only 
from national sources, and that re- 
sulting from close attention to the 
demands of its local U. S. Employ- 
ment Office, its farms and its essen- 
tial community services. 

On the other hand, every pupil in 
this war emergency must be viewed 
as a bundle of essential characteristics 
in terms of what he or she can do in 
military or civilian service. For- 
tunately, modern education has 
many means of determining and re- 
cording these characteristics. 

The school’s task is to reduce the 
two steps mentioned above into spe- 
cific procedures, so that every pupil 


obtained from measurement of dif- 
ferent personalities may not, and 
usually do not, have the same mean- 
ing’. The performance of any child 
in any test must be studied in rela- 
tionship to his own pattern of 
growth and complex personality. 

Judged by such criteria all of our 
present tests and interpretations are 
so seriously defective that we have 
today no true science of education; 
only pseudo science, superstition 
masquerading as science, wolves in 
sheep’s clothing. This statement does 
not mean that tests are of no value; 
only that quite different and far 
more intricate procedures must be 
devised before child guidance, diag- 
nosis and remedial prescription can 
be anything more than scientific 
bunk. 

A prerequisite for true guidance 
is at least several years of develop- 
mental measurements of growth in 


*Smith, B. O.: Logical Aspects of Educa- 
tional Measurement. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1938, chap. VI. 


may be faced with the needs and the 
reasons why he can personally fill at 
least one of them. One person or 
more in every secondary school must 
be trained in assembling manpower 
information and in making the in- 
ventory of pupils’ qualifications. He 
must be skillful as well in helping 
individual pupils face the facts and 
make their choices of training and 
participation. Naturally the school 
itself, with its young people knowing 
both the needs they must fill and 
their abilities to fill them, must sup- 
ply its youths with further assistance 
through essential modifications of 
curriculum and administration. 

In my opinion school administra- 
tors can accomplish this new task 
with due regard for the traditional 
relationship of the school to the cul- 
tural and long-term objectives of 
education. Under any circumstances, 
our manpower requirements cannot 
be met successfully unless the agency 
now dealing on the most comprehen- 
sive scale with emerging 17 and 18- 
year-olders attacks with vigor the 
problem of fitting them into the na- 
tional needs with the fewest misfits. 





many distinct aspects of personality 
—physical, mental, emotional, social 
and spiritual’ as well as educational 
—and the intimate confidences of 
the individual. Many teachers at- 
tain the latter. When conflicts arise 
between test scores and sympathetic 
understanding appraisal of the pupil, 
the test score should be ignored. 

Tests as instruments for obtaining 
factual objective records of behavior 
in specific situations are invaluable. 
To those who can use scores as 
stimuli to research, they are truly 
scientific means of increasing the 
range and quality of one’s contacts 
with the individual. But to those 
who worship tests or use them as the 
superstitious use magic, they are a 
delusion and a snare. Especially be- 
ware of the individual who “tells 
all” from a single measurement of 
a single aspect of development. 


*By “spiritual” is meant the individual's 
aspirations and purposes based upon his esti- 
mation of the relationship of his own ego to 
other egos and things. 
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HE schools’ rdle in the preven- 

tion of juvenile delinquency is 
a matter too broad for statutory 
definition. Apart from the teaching 
process itself or from the school’s 
part in enforcing the compulsory 
school law, there are many coopera- 
tive methods whereby the facilities, 
personnel and experience of the 
schools are made available to enforce- 
ment and judicial agencies dealing 
with juvenile delinquents. 

With juvenile delinquency on the 
increase, owing to the dislocations of 
war, schoolmen are likely to find 
themselves confronted with actual 
judicial proceedings in delinquency 
cases. What is their position in 
court? 


Are School Records Confidential? 


Fourteen states have passed laws 
placing some specific responsibility 
upon school agencies and officials in 
juvenile court proceedings. Perhaps 
of greatest interest are five statutes 
relating to the confidential nature of 
school records. In law, the relation 
between doctor and patient, lawyer 
and client, priest and parishioner is 
called a confidential relationship. In- 
formation obtained by the doctor, 
lawyer or priest in the course of the 
relationship is a privileged commu- 
nication and cannot be disclosed even 
in court without the consent of the 
patient, client or parishioner. The 
law not only protects the doctor, law- 
yer or priest from being compelled to 
tell such confidences but also places 
inhibitions upon him to prevent dis- 
closure of such information. The 
confidential relationship and _ the 
privileged communication are basic 
elements conditioning the profes- 
sional character of such dealings. 

The legal position of the social 
worker is not too clear in this regard. 
Some hold that under the present 
law no confidential relationship, such 
as to create a privileged communica- 
tion, exists in the social work rela- 
tionship. But there is distinguished 
authority for the view that the social 
worker is in a confidential relation- 
ship with welfare clients and is sub- 

‘Seeade ay, Law and Social Work, 1929, p. 
100; Resnick and Balter, Withholding Informa 
tion From Law Enforcement Bodies, Social 
Service Review, 8:668 (December) 1934. See 
also Lindsey v. People, 66 Colo. 343, 181 Pac. 
531 (1919) 
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ject to the doctrine of privileged 
communications.” 

Social workers also have begun to 
feel that information obtained during 
interviews necessary to operate the 
social service program should be pro- 
tected from disclosure except for pur- 
poses directly connected with such 
program.* Recent welfare legislation, 
motivated principally by the 1939 
amendments to the Social Security 
Act,* provides “safeguards which re- 
strict the use or disclosure of infor- 
mation” concerning recipients of 
public assistance. 

What does this have to do with 
schools? The Educational Policies 
Commission, for example, says that 
the juvenile court “looks to the 
school for use of available records 
having a bearing on cases coming 
before it.”* Does the school teacher 
have the same professional a 
tial relationship to the pupil and i 
he subject to the doctrine of priv- 
ileged communications, especially as 
to pupils who have been social work 
problems within the school? 

Five statutes have addressed them- 
selves to this precise problem, four 


“Smith, Reintegrating Our Concepts of Priv- 
ileged Communication, Social Service Review, 
16:191 (December) 1942; The Use of Case 
Records, Compass, 24:9 (November) 1942. 

*U. S. Children’s Bureau Publication No. 
269 (1941), p. 11; Miller, The Confidential 
Relationship in Social Work Administration, 
1942 Proceedings, Nat'l Conference of Social 
Work, p. 574; Family Welfare Ass'n, Safe- 
guarding the Confidential Nature of Case 
Records in Public Agencies (1940); McGuinn, 
The Professional Secret in Social Work, Boston 
College School of Social Work Studies, Vol. 
1, No. 1. 

*Social Security Act. §§2(a)(8), 402(a)(8), 
1002(a)(9). See Merriam, The Protection and 
Use of Information Obtained Under the Social 
Security Act, Social Security Bulletin, 4:13 
(May) 1941. 

°Cf.: Wigmore, Evidence, 1940, Vol. 8, 
$2377. 

®*Educational Policies Comm'n, Social Serv- 
ices in the Schools, 1939, p. 97. 


specifically destroying any privileged 
communication status and one pro- 
tecting it. 

Massachusetts, for example, pro- 
vides as follows: “The superintend- 
ent of public schools in any town, 
any teacher therein and any person 
in charge of any private school, 
any teacher therein, shall furnish to 
any court from time to time any in- 
formation and reports requested by 
any justice thereof relating to the at- 
tendance, conduct and standing of 
any pupil under his charge, if said 
pupil is at the time in charge of the 
court.” 

West Virginia has a provision to 
similar effect which, while seemingly 
applicable only to dependent chil- 
dren, is in a chapter of the laws in- 
cluding both dependent and delin- 
quent children: “The superintendent 
of schools of the county shall, with- 
out additional compensation, co- 
operate with and render such assist- 
ance to the county department as the 
council may request.”* 


Courts Must Compile Records 


Two other states accomplish the 
same effect of compelling disclosure 
by requiring the courts to compile a 
record. New Hampshire, for ex- 
ample, forbids the court from mak- 
ing any final disposition of a case 
without a written record of investi- 
gation to the court including “the 
home conditions, school record, the 
mental, physical and social history of 
the child and the circumstances of 
the alleged delinquency or neglect.” 

Mississippi requires each court to 
include in the commitment papers “a 
carefully prepared transcript of the 
proceedings, medical report and 





—. Anno. Laws, 1942, Ch. 119, §68. 
"W. Va. Code of 1937, Rg (107). 
*N. H. Laws of 1937, Ch. 152, §9. 
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One state has struck a happy mean between 


school disclosure and nondisclosure of facts 


about pupil behavior in juvenile court cases 


school records to aid the officials of 
the institutions in better understand- 
ing and classifying the child.”"° 

On the other hand, Michigan takes 
the opposite position: “No teacher, 
guidance officer, school executive or 
other professional person engaged in 
character building in the public 
schools or in any other educational 
institution, including any clerical 
worker of such schools and institu- 
tions, who maintains record of 
students’ behavior or who has such 
records in his custody, or who re- 
ceives in confidence communications 
from students or other juveniles, 
shall be allowed in any proceedings, 
civil or criminal, in any court of this 
state, to disclose any information ob- 
tained by him from such records or 
communications; nor to produce such 
records or transcript thereof: Pro- 
vided, That any such testimony may 
be given, with the consent of the per- 
son so confiding or to whom such 
records relate, if such person be 
twenty-one (21) years of age or over, 
or if such person be a minor, with 
the consent of his or her parent or 
legal guardian.”"* 


Michigan Has Guidance Institute 


While Michigan thus preserves in- 
violate the confidential nature of a 
teacher’s role toward her pupils and 
establishes the privileged communi- 
cation, it does not thereby destroy 
the effectiveness of the school’s réle 
in the cooperative dealing with de- 
linquency. It meets the problem by 
setting up a child guidance institute, 
under a board of trustees consisting 
of the regents of the University of 
Michigan. The institute is to inquire 
into the causes of child delinquency, 
to improve methods of treatment and 
to coordinate the work of agencies in 
that field. Any school official or 
teacher may, with parental consent, 
refer a student to the institute, and 
as to such referred students the “in- 
stitute shall have access to the rec- 


Gen. Laws of Miss., 1940, Ch. 300, §22. 
™ Mich. Stat. Anno., 1938, §$27.934. 
* Ibid, §25.397. 
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ords.”’* In such cases, discussions 
proceed “under seal of the confiden- 
tial relationship,” through the means 
of a confidential treatment-planning 
conference.** 

Two other states have statutes, 
specifically referring to school at- 
tendance officers, that tend toward 
disclosure rather than privileged 
communication. Texas, for example, 
provides that a school district eligible 
to elect school attendance officers may 
elect the probation officer or some 
officer of the juvenile court of the 
county to act as school attendance 
officer."* In California the probation 
officer of the juvenile court “shall 
have the powers of a school attend- 
ance officer” in regions not otherwise 
provided with one, “and shall exer- 
cise such powers when not incon- 
sistent with his other duties.”'” Nat- 
urally, when one official acts in the 
two capacities, it is not to be expected 
that he will conceal from himself in 
one role what he has found out in 
another. 

New Jersey, on the other hand, 
has a more general provision which 
empowers the Juvenile Delinquency 
Commission “to secure such informa- 
tion as may be desirable to the com- 
mission from other public agencies 
and also to review the records of 
such agencies regarding juveniles, at 
present or formerly under their su- 
pervision, and to ascertain the meth- 
ods used by them in dealing with 
such juveniles and the results ob- 
tained therefrom.”"® 


Statutes Not Always Clear 


Another group of cases falls into an 
uncertain category. Four states have 
substantially identical provisions in 
their juvenile court acts: “Every 
county, town.or municipal officer or 
department shall render all assistance 
and cooperation within his or its 
jurisdiction or power to further the 


“Michigan Child Guidance Institute, Ist 
Comprehensive Report, 1937-1940, p. 57. 

™ Texas Stat. (Vernon), Ch. 18, Art. 2895. 

*Calif. Welfare and Institutions Code, 
1941, §641. 

® New Jersey Stat. Anno. §9:20-3. 


objects of this chapter, and the juve- 
nile courts are authorized to seek the 
cooperation of all societies or organ- 
izations, public or private, having for 
their object the protection or aid of 
children in order to carry out the pro- 
visions of this chapter.”** 

Two other jurisdictions have stat- 
utes similar in all respects to this ex- 
cept that instead of referring to 
“county, town or municipal officer or 
department” they apply to “such city 
or department thereof.”"* The effect 
of such statutes is not clear since 
school systems are generally regarded 
as state institutions; nevertheless, the 
effect of such statutes may naturally 
be to provide for give and take be- 
tween schools and juvenile courts. 


Arguments for and Against 


School people might address them- 
selves to consideration of a policy in 
this general matter, especially since 
in the immediate future it may have 
practical bearing on their work. In 
favor of the Michigan view it can be 
argued that the relationship between 
teacher and pupil, especially on the 
social work level, should be confi- 
dential in order that the ends desired 
may be most readily achieved. There 
is no need for confidentiality in the 
parental relationship because of nat- 
ural inclinations. However, when 
the parental status is replaced by a 
teacher-pupil status, the teacher being 
in loco parentis, the interests of so- 
ciety, which demand the greatest 
amount of confidence by pupils in 
their teachers and in persons stand- 
ing in loco parentis, will be better 
served by creating a privileged com- 
munication status. 

On the other hand, it could be ar- 
gued that complete nondisclosure 
may prevent the effective operation 
of a social service program through 
or in cooperation with the school and 
that the benefits to be derived from 
creating such a relationship are out- 
weighed by its disadvantages. Per- 
haps Michigan’s method, at least as 
to juvenile delinquency proceedings, 
strikes the happy mean. 

“Utah Rev. Stat., 1933, §14-7-61. See also 
Ariz. Code Anno., 1939, §43-138; Ga. Code 
Anno., §24-242-; Ind. Stat. Anno. (Burns), 
1933, §9-2856. 


™Va. Code, 1942, §1951c; Dist. of Col. 
Code, 1940, §11-931. 
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Read this article 
before starting 
vour 1943 school 
garden projects 


cc ICTORY 

proved popular as a slogan 
in our elementary schools in Sacra- 
mento, Calif., for it has offered a 
great opportunity for advertising our 


GARDEN” 


has 


project. However, photographers 
have frequently embarrassed us by 
demanding spectacular scenes of 
vegetables growing in quantities so 
great as to make a food shortage 
beyond question. 

Experience has proved that certain 
fundamental principles and practices 
are necessary in order that school 
victory gardens be successful. 

1. The garden must be a coopera- 
tive enterprise. This will entail class- 
room planning, with much of the 
actual work being done by the chil- 
dren themselves. Such a procedure 
will suggest a far less perfect piece 
ef work than the photographer 
would like to get for his paper. 
Then, too, as most school gardens 
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are left unprotected, they may well 
become the center of sabotage unless 
the children feel the pride of pos- 
session. 

2. School gardening projects must 
be directed by an experienced gar- 
dener. The successful science teacher 
is not necessarily an experienced 
vegetable gardener. In most districts 
there are many good gardeners who 
can give proper advice. Local nur- 
serymen are authorities on the sub- 
ject of the proper time of planting 
and care of soil. Frequently, county 
agriculture advisers are available. 

3. Children’s interests are short- 
lived and gardens should be planned 
accordingly. The younger children 
are, the quicker the results should be 


Courtesy of the Edison Institute 


VICTORY 
(GARDENS 


obtained. Radishes are usually the 
favorite with the youngest children 
because of their rapid growth. 

The experience of our school last 
year may be of some help to schools 
contemplating such an enterprise this 
year. The name “Victory Garden” 
appealed to the imaginations of our 
children. All of them wanted to 
participate. They asked for individ- 
ual plots. They wished to be excused 
from classes to work. They wanted 
to spade whether the ground was 
wet or not. 

Some of the teachers were inter- 
ested but did not know much about 
gardening. They could neither spare 
the time for their pupils nor give 
proper guidance. Some of the chil- 
dren who were allowed to have plots 
together were not able to agree on 
who should do the work and who 
should be the boss. Out of the result- 
ing confusion we evolved plans. 
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Don’t try gardening on the grade school level 


unless you are sure it will succeed. And don’t 


measure success by the money saved the family 





First, all the science classes took 
over a project jointly. They culti- 
vated the soil next to the building 
on the west side, in the form of an 
L-shaped plot. Ornamental shrubs, 
vines and hardy perennials, such as 
geraniums and phlox, were planted 
next to the building on the north. 
Sunflowers were used next to the 
building on the west. Their seed 
was later used for school pets, such 
as chipmunks and pigeons. Corn 
that would make suitable pigeon 
food when dried was planted in 
front of the sunflowers. This project 
flourished and the corn and sunflow- 
er seeds are now being devoured by 
our pets to the delight of the young- 
sters. 

In addition, other classes under- 
took projects because the teachers 
assumed responsibility. One of the 
first grade classes planted carrots and 
radishes with a border of pansies. 
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Planting, cultivat- 
ing and harvest- 
ing, the school 
children will be 
busy at these new 
tasks all over the 
nation this com- 
ing season. In 
Chicago city park 
areas will be 
plowed to accom- 
modate thou- 
sands of begin- 
ning gardeners. 


The kindergarteners sowed radishes 
and beets with a border of nastur- 
tiums. Both pansies and nasturtiums 
can be picked by small children. 
Teachers provided long, flat flower 
bowls so that the children, who are 
likely to bring in flowers with short 
stems, might have the joy of gath- 
ering and looking at their own gay 
blossoms. 

Some children whose teachers 
could not assume responsibility for 
gardening wanted a plot of land. 
Here we had a real inspiration. One 
of our custodians had been reared 
as a vegetable gardener. He took 
over the custodianship of our vic- 
tory garden and administered it with 
success. On a separate plot he dem- 
onstrated the correct procedure in 
vegetable growing, in preparing the 
soil in the correct manner and in 
making proper ditches for irrigation 
—though he did not overirrigate. 


In his garden he planted summer 
squash, tomatoes that could be 
trained to posts and so take up less 
room, and beans interplanted with 
corn so that these might twine 
around the corn. A few pepper 
plants and three eggplants made up 
his garden with the exception of a 
row of sunflowers in the back- 
ground. The children followed his 
pattern and sought his advice. Many 
of their small garden plots were 
highly successful. 

Our children have benefited from 
these victory gardens in many ways. 
Home gardens have appeared where 
there were no home gardens before. 
Since their experiences with victory 
gardens at school children are able 
to care for their gardens at home. 

In addition, the children have 
learned many scientific facts. Toads 
and gopher snakes are now hailed as 
garden friends. The use of sprays 
and fertilizers and the training of 
plants to produce a great deal on a 
small space have taught a new ap- 
preciation of man’s mastery through 
scientific planning. 

Third, the communal nature of 
this school project offered another 
aspect that we like to encourage. 
Real leadership was shown by many 
children who had never shown such 
ability before. 

Last but not least, everyone in our 
country should have a chance to help 
in the struggle to preserve democ- 
racy. Our gardens furnished a prac- 
tical and constructive channel for 
many childish energies that might 
otherwise have been wasted in ran- 
dom activity and gave children 
additional opportunity to be of serv- 
ice. 

Yes, the victory garden idea is 
good if a school makes a success of 
it, but better not try unless you are 
sure that it will succeed. Success 
need not be measured by money 
saved the family because of the vege- 
tables but by whether or not some- 
thing usable came out of the garden. 
The keynote of the victory garden 
should be participation with the idea 
of demonstrating how people can 
help in the great struggle so vital to 
every American. 
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THE. CRIPPLED 


How effective is our teaching of crippled 
children? War demands for the services 
of the physically handicapped increase 


our responsibility toward them 


E CAN now define the 

major problems involved in 
educating crippled children and we 
can present evidence to show the 
effectiveness of our special schools in 
educating them. This information 
has long been needed. 

The first class for crippled chil- 
dren was organized in Chicago in 
1899. Thirty-seven years later 301 of 
the 776 larger cities in the United 
States had established special schools 
and classes for crippled children. 
Altogether they had enrolled 24,865 
children and were spending $2,400,- 
000 each year for their care, educa- 
tion and training. The welfare of 
so many children, the anxiety of so 
many parents and the responsibility 
of school boards and administrators 
in so many cities combined to em- 
phasize the need for comprehen- 
sive evaluation in this area. 

Recently I made an extensive study 
of 835 children in the Oakman 
School for Crippled Children in 
Detroit.* The handicaps of the 
children and the remedial procedures 
employed in other orthopedic schools 
and classes are in general so similar 
to those in the Oakman School that 
the findings at Oakman give general 
assurance on the effectiveness of 
educational programs for crippled 
children in other cities. 


Progress in School Grades 


Children in orthopedic schools 
make surprising grade progress when 
we consider the nature and serious- 


*A Study of Certain Individual Differences 
Found Among Crippled Children and Certain 
Problems Involved in Their Education and 
Training. Dissertation, Ohio State University, 
1942. 
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ness of their handicaps. These chil- 
dren are seriously crippled, so much 
so that in every case it has been 
adjudged that they could not be edu- 
cated safely and profitably in regular 
grades. While enrolled in the Oak- 
man School for Crippled Children 
the 835 children completed eight 
tenths of a grade per year. Further- 
more, there was evidence that their 
grade promotions were in accord 
with good academic standards for 
when their grade status was com- 
pared with Stanford Achievement 
Test scores a correlation of +0.76 
was found. 

Thirty-six per cent of the children 
had achievement scores consistent 
with the grade they were in; 27 per 
cent scored higher in achievement 
than the grade they were in, while 
37 per cent scored slightly lower in 
achievement than their grade status. 
Only 9 per cent of the children had 
failed by as much as two whole 
grades to make normal grade 
progress since they had entered the 
orthopedic school. 

When we note the problems in- 
volved in educating crippled chil- 
dren, it seems that crippled children 


are doing well and orthopedic schools 


are highly effective in helping these 
children gain four fifths of a grade 
per year. 


Medical Problems 


Orthopedic schools must have a 
highly specialized and _ extensive 
medical service for diagnosing and 


correcting both orthopedic and non- 
orthopedic physical limitations. 

Every crippled child has at least 
one orthopedic disability. In the 
Oakman School study about 3 per 
cent had two or more crippling con- 
ditions. A total of 73 causes of crip- 
pling was found. The five chief 
causes, in order of their frequency, 
were cerebral palsy or spastic paral- 
ysis, cardiac conditions or weakened 
heart, infantile paralysis, osteomye- 
litis and surgical tuberculosis or tu- 
berculosis of the bone. 

In addition, other nonorthopedic 
conditions were found. Each child 
averaged 2.25 nonorthopedic physical 
deficiencies. Forty-five per cent had 
defective teeth; 41 per cent had in- 
fected tonsils; 29 per cent had meas- 
urable hearing loss; 23 per cent had 
less than normal vision; 17 per cent 
showed poor nutrition; 15 per cent 
had speech defects; 13 per cent had 
been checked for cervical glands; 9 
per cent were mouth breathers; 8 
per cent had skin infections, and 5 
per cent had thyroid deficiency. 

The Oakman School had a reme- 
dial service for all of these nonortho- 
pedic deficiencies except defective 
teeth and infected tonsils. 


Family and Neighborhood Problems 


In general, crippled children tend 
to come from the less privileged 
homes and neighborhoods. In the 
Oakman study only 5.8 per cent of 
the children lived in homes that 
were generally better than surround- 
ing neighborhoods and only 6 per 
cent came from better than average 
neighborhoods. 

Other findings pertaining to the 
home and family status of crippled 
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children were highly _ significant. 
Twenty-eight per cent of the chil- 
dren had broken homes; 5 per cent 
of the fathers and 3 per cent of the 
mothers were deceased; 19 per cent 
of the homes were lacking in whole- 
some motivation; 2 per cent of the 
homes were not cooperative; 4 per 
cent of the children were neglected 
and 7 per cent were not adequately 
clothed; nearly half of the children 
had moved from two to six times 
since they had entered school. In 7 
per cent of the homes English was 
never spoken and in 16 per cent of 
the homes a foreign language was 
used most of the time. 

These problems combined to in- 
crease and complicate the educa- 
tional program of our orthopedic 
schools. Special schools must have 
effective working relationships with 
all of the organized charities and 
social agencies in their respective 
communities. Teachers need, as a 
part of their professional training, 
to have strong preparation in soci- 
ology and in its applied fields. Home 
visitation is an imperative for teach- 


ers of crippled children. 
Intelligence of Crippled Children 


There is some limitation in intel- 
ligence among crippled children but 
this limitation is not sufficiently 
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marked in the majority of children 
to interfere greatly with good school 
progress. Correlations between intel- 
ligence and grade progress were gen- 
erally low. For the 835 children at 
Oakman the correlation was +0.4. 
At least half of the children were 
able to make normal grade progress; 
11 per cent were accelerated, while 
it appeared that possibly nine per 
were near the borderline of 
educability. 


cent 


Mental Hygiene Problems 


The psychological problem in edu- 
cating crippled children does not 
differ greatly from that in educating 
normal children, particularly young- 
er children. It is believed, however, 
that, as children become older and 
become more conscious of their dis- 
abilities and the barriers to employ- 
ment and normal home life that they 
may encounter later as adults, prob- 
lems of mental hygiene tend to 
develop. These problems are often 
more frequent and more serious 
among boys than among girls. 

Because of these problems, ac- 
quaintance with guidance theory and 
procedures and with the principles 
of mental hygiene becomes impor- 
tant for orthopedic teachers. 

Our educational programs are suc- 
cessful so far as they have been 


Pupils of the Oakman School for 
Crippled Children in Detroit 
learn printing in school's shop. 


developed, but social change de- 
mands some forward thinking and 
extension of most of our orthopedic 
schools as they are now organized. 


Recommendations Offered 


1. The present form of organiza- 
tion through special orthopedic 
schools serves the needs of only one 
fourth of our seriously crippled chil- 
dren. Less than half of our cities 
have organized special schools and 
classes for crippled children. Other 
forms of organization need to be 
developed in rural areas, villages and 
smaller cities, for in these areas the 
educational and therapeutic needs of 
crippled children are, for the most 
part, not being adequately recog- 
nized or treated. 

2. Most orthopedic schools and 
classes today are functioning effec- 
tively at the elementary level, but it 
is not certain that educational and 
special service programs are adequate 
at the secondary level. Follow-up 
and evaluation studies should be 
made to determine how long crip- 
pled children who have left ortho- 
pedic schools continue in high school 
and how successful their secondary 
training really is. High schools 
should recognize a particular respon- 
sibility for their crippled pupils, for 
in many instances thousands of dol- 
lars have been spent for their medical 
treatment and for their care and edu- 
cation in orthopedic schools. 

3. Both orthopedic schools and 
secondary schools should follow up 
crippled children after they have 
completed their formal education. 
They should engage the services of 
state rehabilitation bureaus where 
they are needed and should deter- 
mine how successful the combined 
programs of treatment and education 
are in relation to our objectives of 
physical restoration, social adjust- 
ment and vocational competence. 

Today when the war emergency 
demands the services of the physi- 
cally handicapped for war produc- 
tion, we have a particular responsi- 
bility for making certain that these 
objectives are being achieved. 
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HE business recession in 1938 

had unforeseen effects in our 
community, a small town on the 
edge of the great Calumet industrial 
region. The first reaction was the 
formation of a taxpayers’ association 
whose job was to see that budgets 
were kept to a minimum. The scru- 
tinizing of the school budget by that 
body had two desirable results—a 
better understanding of 
finances on the part of the taxpayer 
and a more careful study and prep- 
aration of budget details on the part 
of school officials. 

A by-product of the foregoing was 
the realization that the public had 
not been kept informed regarding 
either school needs or finances and 
a further realization that the means 
through which this information 
could be disseminated already existed 
—the local P.-T.A. Subsequently, a 
problems committee consisting of 
five members was created, two mem- 
bers of which were active in the 
taxpayers’ association. 
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Problems Committee Named 


The plan adopted called for the 
addition of five more members at 
the beginning of the record semes- 
ter, bringing the committee to its 
full membership of 10. Thereafter, 
five members were to be replaced 
each semester. Thus in a _ single 
school year 10 individuals became 
intimately acquainted with the 
school’s problems. The superintend- 
ent, the secretary and president of 
the P.-T.A. are ex-officio members. 

By means of oral reports and dupli- 
cated material the superintendent 
kept the problems committee in- 
formed. Such phases as the trend 
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in school enrollment, the making 
and administration of a budget, a 
comparative study of the number of 
teachers employed in our school and 
schools of comparable enrollment 
and aims as to certain courses of 
study were presented. 

After a problem had been pre- 
sented to the committee, a statement 
of the problem and the recommen- 
dation of the committee were con- 
veyed to the general body of the 
P.-T.A. in the mimeographed bulle- 
tin distributed at the regular month- 
ly meeting. If deemed necessary, 
some member or members would ex- 
plain the problem and the recom- 
mendation. The value of lay presen- 
tation of a school problem is quite 
obvious. Some uses and contribu- 
tions of our committee may prove of 
interest. 


One Group's Accomplishments 


1. Meeting Emergencies: Two 
years ago an unexpected increase in 
high school enrollment necessitated 
the employment of an additional 
teacher. A letter from the problems 
committee endorsing the proposed 
action of the school board and ap- 
proving a request for an additional 
appropriation had telling weight 
with the state tax board representa- 
tive who conducted the hearing on 
the matter. A member of the board 
of directors of the local taxpayers’ 
association appeared in protest. The 
appropriation was approved. 

A year ago a building boom caused 
a continuous increase in enrollment 
resulting in inadequate housing fa- 
cilities for grade school pupils. With 
the approval of the school board the 
data concerning the problem were 


presented to the committee and the 
committee, in turn, crystallized the 
sentiment of the P.-T.A. The 
P.-T.A. circulated the petitions for the 
bond issue that was necessary to 
finance the building program. 

2. Extending P.-T.A. Services: In 
order to carry out an efficient pro- 
gram, the problems committee rec- 
ommended the establishment of a 
budget. A joint meeting of that 
committee with the finance commit- 
tee produced a budget. Through this 
means the activities of the organiza- 
tion were extended to include facil- 
ities such as free lunches for under- 
nourished children, financial support 
of the summer round-up, a health 
service for children of preschool age, 
funds to obtain a professional speak- 
er for one program. 

In addition to its regular duties, 
the summer round-up committee 
now provides the annual census of 
children of school age. 

3. Testing Reaction to Proposed 
Changes: We find the problems com- 
mittee valuable as a sounding-board. 
Within the past year it seemed de- 
sirable to change the lunch hour. 
The reaction of the committee was 
obtained before the plan was car- 
ried to the parents and the student 
body. If a change that we think is 
desirable is explained to the com- 
mittee and favorable reaction is not 
obtained, the proposal goes no far- 
ther, but additional data and infor- 
mation are supplied until the desired 
change, if of real importance, wins 
approval and the committee is ready 
to go before the P.-T.A. with it. 

4. Aiding Parents and Teachers: 
The fear of having a private peeve 
aired at the regular P.-T.A. meeting 
or of having an embarrassing discus- 
sion started has been largely elimi- 
nated by referring all problems of 
such nature to the problems commit- 
tee. Parents having special problems 
are invited to come and do appear 
at the meetings of the committee. 
In like manner, special problems of 
teachers and principals are laid be- 
fore the committee. 

Routine services rendered by an 
active P.-T.A. have purposely been 
omitted in this discussion. As a 
school administrator, however, I have 
stressed that there are miany special 
services in which the P.-T.A. can 
play an active and helpful part. 
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A Community Takes Counsel 


HE formation of the Greater 

Muskegon Council for the Study 
of Postwar Problems was begun last 
spring. Twenty-one community 
leaders responded to a call to discuss 
ways and means of injecting into 
group programs and group thinking 
the problems of the kind of peace 
we are to have when hostilities are 
over. 

The main point of organizing this 
council for the study of these ques- 
tions now is that the war will not 
really be won unless we have plans 
for a constructive peace. It was rea- 
soned that, insofar as America is 
concerned, planning for peace cannot 
be strictly an Administration affair 
any more than can the fighting of 
the war. 


The Public Must Plan 


Our council was founded on the 
principle that the people should have 
a definite voice in planning the 
peace. Unless a large majority of 
the people insist upon following 
through the peace problems after this 
war, the results won't be effective 
and will be subject to overturn. 

At the first meeting of the 21 com- 
munity leaders, 21 organizations 
were represented, including such 
groups as the League of Women 
Voters, churches, C.I.O., Trades and 
Labor Council of the A.F.L., cham- 
ber of commerce, women’s clubs, pub- 
lic libraries, P-T.A.. Y.W.C.A., 
Y.M.C.A. and service clubs. 

A plan was discussed whereby each 
community organization would be 
asked to appoint a study commission 
within its own membership and to 
formulate a statement of convictions 
to be submitted for criticism to its 
own constituency, which was then 
to be revised and submitted to the 
main council for public instruction. 
Methods of organizing group studies 
were also considered. 

Each group represented on the 
central committee for the study of 
postwar problems will adopt a plan 
of organization and a method of 
study suited to its own membership. 

Suggestions were offered to help 
representatives in getting study 
groups, committees, speakers and 
commissions under way. The next 
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item of business in the program of 
organization was the listing of 13 
topics for discussion at the monthly 
meetings: 

1. Reorganization of the League 
of Nations. 

2. Proposed Regional Unions and 
Federations: (a) a United States of 
Europe and (b) an Inter-American 
Union. 

3. Proposals for World Organiza- 
tion. 

4. Labor’s Peace Aims. 

5. Religion and World Peace. 

6. The Roosevelt-Churchill Dec- 
laration. 

7. Colonies. 

8. Economics and World Peace. 

9. Social Reconstruction. 

10. Tariffs. 

11. Problems of the Transition 
Period From War to Peace. 

12. Trade Barriers. 

13. Disarmament. 

At the conclusion of the organiza- 
tion meeting the following steps 
were decided upon: 

1. To ask each organization to 
choose a subject and to report at 
subject meetings. 

2. To have a series of radio pro- 
grams prepared and given over the 
local radio station. 

3. To get the best possible news- 
paper publicity. 

The first regular meeting follow- 
ing the organization was a discus- 
sion of “The Reorganization of the 
League of Nations” given by the 
League of Women Voters. This dis- 
cussion was interesting and worth 
while and formed a basis for subse- 
quent discussions by the groups. 

The next meeting on postwar eco- 
nomics was presented by the Rotary 
Club. In addition to subsequent 


meetings, radio programs were given 
on the following subjects: “Why 
Talk About Peace Now; Why Not 
Win the War First?” “The Re- 
organization of the League of Na- 
tions,” “America’s Réle in a Post- 
war World and the Religious Im- 
plications of the Present World Con- 
flict” and “The Foundations of 
American Freedom.” 

The method of procedure at the 
meeting is to have a discussion 
leader open the discussion of the 
topic by presenting various view- 
points and arguments for and against 
the proposition. A large bibliography 
of related material has been built 
up by the executive board of the 
council. The group in charge of the 
meeting has been expected to survey 
the materials available on its topics 
and to report the various angles of 
the subject. 


Main Points Recorded 


A recorder is appointed for each 
meeting and that person is expected 
to keep a record of the main points 
of the discussion that follow the 
presentation of the topic. A record 
of these points is then given by the 
recorder at the end of the meeting 
in the form of a summary to the 
entire group. 

Though plans of any sort can be 
only tentative, there will come a time 
when we, the people, must determine 
the future course of our country. 
Postwar reconstruction will be aided 
by foreseeing needs now and plan- 
ning accordingly. 

In developing such a council in 
other localities, a knowledge of the 
existing agencies through which such 
a program could be started is neces- 
sary. In many areas the public school 
could be used as a starting point. 
Schools could be set up on an area 
or regional basis with central com- 
mittees throughout each state. 
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rogram for Youth 
WORK—LEARN—SAVE 


FEW years ago many citizens 

and youths of America were 
jobless. As a result they were short 
rationed in food, clothing and shel- 
ter. Without jobs youths crowded 
the schools. The C.C.C. and the 
N.Y.A. were instituted to alleviate 
the situation with made-jobs; social 
service agencies and schools found 
food and clothing for millions; go- 
ing without was enforced because 
money couldn’t be circulated prop- 
erly with people out of work, and 
the federal government’s legislation 
was aimed at raising and maintain- 
ing prices. 

What a change has taken place! 
Today employers are raiding the 
schools for workers needed in busi- 
ness, agriculture and industry; mil- 
lions in school are working at good 
pay on part-time jobs or doing odd 
jobs formerly done by adults; the 
C.C.C. has been discontinued; the 
N.Y.A. is no longer needed; high 
school enrollment has dropped; more 
is in circulation than there 


money 
are goods available. As a result, 
conservation of foods and crucial 


war materials is enforced and the 
federal government is now strug- 
gling to keep prices from skyrocket- 
ing. 

Work Is Valuable Experience 


Work experiences for youths are 
valuable assets in their training pro- 
gram. During the period from 1933 
to 1939 school administrators were 
struggling desperately to find work 
for pupils in order to provide work 
experience as a part of their educa- 
tion. Today this is not difficult to 
supply. Any youth old enough to 
hold a job can have one, either on 
a part-time or a_ full-time basis. 
Now when youths have the oppor- 
tunity to get work, how effectively 
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is it employed to provide significant 
work experience training? What 
are the effects on young people of 
greater supplies of money at their 
disposal ? 

These questions raise economic 
and social problems as well as edu- 
cational. More money in the hands 
of youths adds to the rate at which 
money is circulated, thus increasing 
the upward pressure on prices. So- 
cially it may add to delinquency. 
The influence of parents, both of 
whom are often employed, has been 
restricted or at least weakened. 
Youngsters haven’t the knowledge 
or the experience and the stability 
to withstand the excite- 
ment of spending for many of the 
luxuries and questionable diversions 
money can buy. 

Many school systems of the nation 
have recognized these problems and 
have made provisions for combating 
them. Among the steps taken are 
the following: 

1. They have surveyed the work 
opportunities in their school districts 
or in the community as a whole and 
have brought youths and jobs to- 
gether on bases suitable to the young- 
sters’ aptitudes and abilities. 

2. They have strengthened their 
guidance programs to ensure a bet- 
ter adjustment of youths, both so- 
cially and vocationally, in the new 
order of things as brought on by the 
war. Teachers, guidance workers, 
attendance officers and nurses watch 
carefully for any breakdown in the 
morale of individuals or groups. 

3. They are giving a greater at- 
tention to the teaching of money 
management, personal budgeting, 
spending and saving. 

4. They are teaching the value of 
conserving all types of material and 
manpower. 


necessary 


5. They are appealing to the pa- 
triotism of youngsters and demon- 
strating the value of each one’s 
assistance to the war effort. 

6. They are organizing programs 
and campaigns to give youths the 
opportunity to invest whatever is 
not needed for personal consump- 
tion in war savings stamps and 
bonds. 

A few years ago it was impossible 
even to provide the first step of the 
foregoing program. Today the 
schools have the opportunity to com- 
plete the cycle of education so im- 
portant to all youths who expect to 
work for a living. In its simplest 
terms the cycle is education, work 
experience, spending and saving. 


Invest in War Savings 


Generous and universal invest- 
ment by adults and youths in war 
savings securities is one of the strong- 
est methods employed by the gov- 
ernment in financing the war. Since 
Pearl Harbor more than $11,000,- 
000,000 has been so invested. The 
schools played no small part in this 
achievement. In addition to aiding 
materially in paying for everything 
needed in the war effort, war sav- 
ings helps to decrease the upward 
pressure on prices by taking the 
amount so invested out of the arena 
of competition for the limited sup- 
ply of goods available. A youth, 
whether employed or not, should 
recognize the importance of this fac- 
tor in our economic life and should 
assume his own personal responsi- 
bility by investing a generous share 
of his earnings or available funds in 
war stamps and bonds. 

To organize and supervise such a 
program is certainly a worthy chal- 
lenge to the schools of the United 
States. 
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Two views of the gymnasium. Below: Looking down from scenery loft. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE HALL, 
DURHAM, N. H. 


The Result of 


Remodeling 


Originally built in 1906, New Hampshire Hall was 
used as a combined armory and men's gymnasium 
until 1938 when a new field house was constructed 
to house the athletic and physical education depart- 
ments for men students. Women's physical education 
activities were then carried on in the hall until 1940 
when the modernization project was started. The 
structure is now twice its original size. The audi- 
torium seats 1600 people and is equipped with a 
stage measuring 60 feet wide by 30 feet deep. 
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New Building Rises From 


From the shell of an old armory has emerged 
the University of New Hampshire’s new com- 
bination gymnasium-auditorium which is designed 
to convey the feeling of sociability and relaxation 
rather than academic or institutional formality 


E. T. HUDDLESTON 


SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


EW HAMPSHIRE HALL, 

University of New Hamp- 
shire, Durham, before its remodeling, 
a combined armory and men’s 
gymnasium. Today there remain 
but few traces of the original struc- 
ture as it has undergone a complete 
change and has been enlarged to 
nearly twice its original size. 

The main section of New Hamp- 
shire Hall is an 80 by 100 foot audi- 
torium with a seating capacity of 
approximately 1600. Removable seats 
allow for dancing and banquets. A 
sliding, electrically controlled panel 
of doors divides the auditorium into 
two sections so that functions may be 
held simultaneously. Equipment in- 
cludes facilities for motion pictures 
and a public address system so con- 
trolled that broadcasts may be either 
sent or received. 
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Theater Equipped with Workshop 


The stage measures 60 feet wide 
by 30 feet deep and is complete with 
a 35 foot scenery loft and fly gallery. 
Beneath it are dressing rooms and 
a theater workshop in which stu- 
dents may build scenery and props. 
The workshop makes possible the 
correlation of student activity in engi- 
neering, design and dramatics. 

The main entrance to the build- 
ing opens into a large lobby with 
stairs leading to the smoking lounge, 
public toilets and coat room. For a 
public function, the lobby, smoking 
lounge and toilets, auditorium and 
stage are easily segregated from the 
offices and physical activities rooms. 

The student activities entrance 
leads directly to a pine paneled and 
beamed-ceiling lounge with a fire- 
place and easy chairs. Off the lounge 
is a combined serving room and 
kitchen with access to the audi- 
torium. From the student entrance 
stairs lead to a suite of offices, a 
common room and chapel on the 
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second floor and to a general meet- 
ing room in the basement. 

The field entrance gives direct ac- 
cess to the women’s physical edu- 
cation offices on the first, second and 
third floors, to the gymnasium on 
the first floor and the accessory 
rooms in the basement. The girls 
coming from the dormitories adja- 
cent to the building on the right 
have a direct locker room entrance. 

In order to extend the gymnasium- 
auditorium to the rear, as indicated 
on the plan of the original build- 
ing, it was necessary to remove 80 
feet of the main building wall that 
supported four large steel roof 
trusses. Engineers solved the prob- 
lem by a combination of cantilever 
beams supported on the lower cord 
of new steel trusses in the new sec- 
tion running at right angles to the 
old trusses that were hung in heavy 
steel strap stirrups from the cantilever 
beams. This unique construction 
made possible a 100 per cent increase 
of floor space and a uniform level 
of ceiling 18 feet above the floor. 

The front of the original building 
was given a general face lifting by 
the removal of the two corner towers 
and by cutting into the wall new 
door and window openings to serve 
the larger areas of lobby and audi- 
torium. Because of the proximity 
of the building to the street, two new 
wings were added to the central 
motif to give breadth. 

Interior finish materials were 
chosen to provide suitable wearing 
surfaces for areas given over to physi- 
cal education and games. For the 
gymnasium-auditorium, a decorative 
wall treatment in keeping with the 
character of the hall as an audi- 
torium or theater was selected. A 
combination of wood plyboard as a 
dado 6 feet high with plaster up to 
the ceiling seemed to satisfy all con- 
ditions of use. With the ceiling 
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treated acoustically, the sound factor 
is controlled. 

Decorative treatment of the whole 
building is meant to convey the feel- 
ing of sociability and _ relaxation 
rather than that of institutional for- 
mality. 

With the exception of offices, the 
entire building is mechanically ven- 
tilated. The auditorium ventilating 
system is combined with the heating 
system and is automatically con- 
trolled by thermostats so that a 
predetermined temperature can be 
maintained by recirculating the air 
or by bringing in and heating fresh 
air from the outside. Should the air 
in the room become foul or over- 
heated, exhaust fans are automati- 
cally cut into the system and the 
foul air is removed and replaced 
with tempered fresh air. Separate 
exhaust fans control the condition of 
the air in the locker, shower and 
toilet rooms in the basement. 


Nonslip Floors in Dressing Rooms 


The floors of the dressing rooms 
are of nonslip ceramic tile. All other 
floors in the basement, except that 
in the stage workshop which is of 
cement and the floor of the lobby 
on the first floor, are of mastic tile. 
The floor in the lounge is of white 
oak plank laid in random widths. 
The auditorium-gymnasium and 
game room floors are of rock maple 
while the stage floor is of 14% inch 
clear white pine to afford a proper 
surface for attaching stage equip- 
ment. Floors of offices and second 
floor classrooms are finished with 
battleship linoleum. 

The walls of the public toilets 
adjacent to the smoking lounge are 
of ceramic tile to the height of the 
metal compartments (7 feet), while 
those of the lavatories and dressing 
rooms are of smooth-faced wall tile 
with glazed surface. 

The accompanying breakdown 
shows the relative costs of various 
phases of wrecking, remodeling and 
adding to this old building. The 
total cost of the project was $130,000, 
while a conservative estimate for the 
same building newly constructed is 


$185,000. 
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Right: Exterior of the hall after the "face lifting" 
operation. A wing was added on each side of the 
entrance to give breadth. Below: Plan of the re- 
modeled structure, showing how public spaces 
can be shut off from the offices and physical edu- 
cation activities rooms during a public function. 
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BREAKDOWN OF COSTS 


Preliminary work ae) 
Excavations—wall drains 2,600 
Concrete .......... 6,383 
Masonry .... ST eee 24,790 
Steel and light i iron 14,043 
Rough carpentry suieae 8,520 
Pinte Clpeeity si 8,432 
Steel sash and glass... 1,496 


Steel door frames and kalamein work 685 
Te I anos ccsiensiraine 492 
Roofing and sheet metal... . 4,925 
Lathing and _r- cas 4,420 
Mastic floors . : sa 821 
Ceramic tile _............... 3,139 
Linoleum floors ....... 1,203 
Folding partition _... 3,390 
Acoustical ceilings - 1,595 
, E 3,080 
Electric ............. 9,547 
Heating - 8,296 
Ventilating 4,780 
Plumbing _...... 5,872 
Shades . 335 
Wood floors _.. 2,710 
Finish hardware .. 2,040 
Stage equipment and curtains 3,500 


TOTAL CONSTRUCTION COST $130,000 
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YEARBOOK OF NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF EDUCATION 


The LIBRARY im 


General Education 


LOUIS R. WILSON 


DEAN EO, ae LIBRARY SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
D CHAIRMAN OF YEARBOOK COMMITTEE 


PART | 


HE publication by the National 

Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion of a Yearbook (Part 1) on “The 
Library in General Education” was 
considered desirable for two signifi- 
cant reasons. Changes had taken 
place in American life since 1900 
which had profoundly modified the 
pattern of modern education. These 
changes had, in turn, placed upon 
elementary and secondary schools, 
colleges, universities and _ public 
libraries the responsibility of recon- 
sidering library service in general 
education and putting it to more 
effective use in the attainment of 
newly established goals. 

The purpose of the Yearbook grew 
from this situation. It was prepared 
to assist teachers and librarians in 
integrating library service in formal 
and informal education. The book’s 
contribution to education is to be 
found in the answers given to the 
following questions. 


Answers 10 Questions 


1. What implications of recent 
social changes, related educational 
developments and increasing under- 
standing of pupil growth and devel- 
opment aid in defining the nature of 
library services in general education? 

2. In the light of the foregoing 
analysis, (a) what concepts of library 
service in general education may be 
adopted as a basis for constructive 
effort in the immediate future; (b) 
what are the basic principles that 
may serve as guides in the provision, 
organization and use of the library? 

3. What are the distinctive func- 
tions of library service at various 
levels of general education for (a) 
school youth, (b) out-of-school youth, 
and (c) adults? 

4. What are the factors and con- 
ditions that should be considered in 
efforts to solve such basic problems 
as (a) the réle of the library in the 
field of communication with special 
reference to the radio, the motion 
picture and various mediums of 
learning other than books; (b) the 
relationship of the library to various 
activities of the school and to the 
reading program as a whole; (c) the 
technics that may be developed for 
encouraging the intelligent use of 
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aids to learning provided through 
libraries and the disposition to use 
them? 

5. What is being done and what 
should be done by the school board, 
the school administrator, the teacher 
and the librarian (public and school) 
to apply these principles and to in- 
strument these functions in the solu- 
tion of perplexing issues in a coor- 
dinated library program? 

6. What are the facilities, material 
as well as human, requisite to efh- 
cient library service? 

7. What are the principal ways in 
which library services for general 
education may be organized through 
school libraries and through city, 
county and state libraries? 

8. What standards and technics 
have been established and what addi- 
tional ones are needed for evaluating 
the efficiency of library 
the light of their objectives? 

9. What is being done and what 
should be done (through preprofes- 
sional and training) to 
train the school board, the school 
administrator, the teacher and the 
librarian to assume their appropriate 
individual and group responsibilities 
for instrumenting these functions? 

10. What further research is nec- 
essary to increase the effectiveness 
of library service in the attainment 
of the objectives of education? 

The materials in the Yearbook 
have been presented in seven sections 
and have been prepared by teachers, 
school administrators and librarians 
representing many phases of educa- 
tion and librarianship. Section I, 
“The Library as a Vital Agency in 
Education,” places library service in 
the pattern of modern life. Section 

“The Library in Action,” pre- 
sents examples of existing library 
service in elementary and secondary 


services in 


in-service 


schools, junior colleges and public 
libraries. Section Ill, “The School 
Personnel and Library Service,” is 
concerned with the réle of the pupil, 
librarian, teacher and administrator 
in the effective use of the library. 
Section IV, “The Nature and Se- 
lection of Materials,” deals with the 
selection, acquisition, organization 
and methods of using materials, in- 
cluding films, and musical 
recordings, and materials other than 
print. Section V, “Machinery for 
Implementing Library Service,” dis- 
cusses governmental control, internal 
administration and standards of per- 
formance applicable to the library. 


Not Tied In With War 


Section VI, “Preparation of the 
Staff for Effective Service,” describes 
the training of teachers, teacher- 
librarians, librarians, principals and 
superintendents necessary to ensure 
successful integration of library serv- 
ice and instruction. Section VII, 
“Evaluation and Research,” deals 
with the most recent methods of eval- 
uating service in terms of educational 
objectives and points out problems 
for future research in the field. 

Two appendixes are devoted to a 
selected, annotated bibliography, ar- 
ranged by subjects, and a summary 
of the major library resources of the 
nation which may be utilized in 
general education. A_ special bibli- 
ography on audio-visual and other 
nonprint materials is also appended 
to the chapter on other aids to learn- 
ing. 

The Yearbook has not dealt spe- 
cifically with the library in relation 
to the war. The general treatment, 
however, is such that ‘appropriate 
application may be made to the war 
or other situations as occasion may 
demand. 


radio 
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Vocational Education 


FRANKLIN J. KELLER 


PRINCIPAL, METROPOLITAN VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY, AND 
CHAIRMAN, YEARBOOK COMMITTEE ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


PART II 


ce HE most respected and re- 
spectable single word in the 
American language is ‘work.’ From 
the landing of the Pilgrims to the 
feverish $100,000,000,000 war pro- 
gram, the rallying cry has been work. 
Vocational education is learning how 
to work. For the educator, it is 
teaching others how to work.” 
“Education happens to people, par- 
ticular people, you and me. It hap- 
pens in some place, at some time, 
often with the help of somebody else. 
Vocational education happens when 
a particular person (pupil) is learn- 
ing a specific occupational act or fact 
(trade, course of study) in a selected 
work environment (school, office, 
factory, farm, home) under the guid- 
ance of a skilled worker (teacher) 
at a definite, appropriate time (grade 
or unit) in a prescribed manner 
(method). This Yearbook tells who 
these people are, or should be, what 
they should learn or teach and when, 
where and how they should do it. 
“Patently, vocational education is 
a resultant of technical, economic 
and social forces. Throughout the 
book these forces have been described 
or implied. While they do not jus- 
tify prophecies, they do indicate 
trends. These forces point up the 
answers to the foregoing questions. 
They are the stuff out of which voca- 
tional education draws its substance.” 


Has 28 Contributors 


Between these two quotations 
taken respectively from the first and 
last chapters is presented, in the 
Forty-Second Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, a comprehensive reconnais- 
sance of facts and opinions in the 
field of vocational education. Twenty- 
eight contributors— state directors, 
principals, teachers, professors of ed- 
ucation and business men — have 
dealt with various phases of the topic, 
“Vocational Education.” 

Vocational education is conceived 
in no narrow utilitarian sense. Im- 
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mediately following the opening 
chapter on “Needs and Purposes” 
is a chapter by Grayson N. Kefauver, 
dean of the school of education, Stan- 
ford University, setting forth the re- 
lationship of vocational education to 
the entire educational process, from 
elementary school to university, 
where Edwin A. Lee, dean of the 
school of education, University of 
California at Los Angeles, defines 
the administrative relationships with- 
in a municipal school system. 


Sound Guidance Needed 


Happily, during the past decades 
there has developed a lively realiza- 
tion that vocational education is ef- 
fective only when given to a person 
interested in it, who has a capacity 
for it and has chosen it as a means 
of preparing for life. Sound voca- 
tional education is predicated upon 
sound vocational guidance. An effec- 
tive program is described by Robert 
Hoppock, professor of education, 
New York University, and Nathan 
Luloff, head counselor, Metropolitan 
Vocational High School, New York. 

Moreover, vocational education is 
for everybody who can work: the 
maimed, the halt, the blind, the deaf, 
the tuberculous, the cardiac, the sub- 
normal. The special provisions for 
these deviates are described by 
Charles W. Sylvester, director of vo- 
cational education, Baltimore. As a 
means of rehabilitation, vocational 
education is especially for those anti- 
social members who are spending 
their time in prison. Walter M. Wal- 
lack, warden of Wallkill Prison, 
Wallkill, N, Y., points out the urgent 
need and tells how to meet it. 

Throughout history vocational ed- 
ucation has been incidental, often 
accidental. However, in the latter 
days society has realized its responsi- 
bility for teaching people how to 
work. The essential community rela- 
tionships, especially with respect to 
advisory boards on industrial educa- 


tion, are described by Stephen F. 


Voorhees, chairman of the advisory 
board on industrial education, New 
York City; Russell J. Greenly, chief 
of the education and training divi- 
sion, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, indicates the duties and 
opportunities of industry. The voca- 
tional training programs of federal 
departments and agencies are de- 
scribed by Lynn A. Emerson, pro- 
fessor of industrial education at Cor- 
nell University, while the work of 
the private schools is discussed by 
Henry L. Amonette, associate educa- 
tion supervisor of the New York 
State Department of Education. 

Vocational education is the one 
type of education affected by federal 
legislation. The development in this 
field is traced by L. H. Dennis, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the American 
Vocational Association, while the 
major and difficult problem of financ- 
ing is discussed by Paul R. Mort. 

Methods of teaching are described 
by a group of writers and the train- 
ing of teachers is told by Gilbert G. 
Weaver, New York State Depart- 
ment of Education. This department 
is represented again in the chapter 
on “Vocational Education for Na- 
tional Defense,” by Oakley Furney, 
assistant commissioner, and C. Ken- 
neth Beach, supervisor. 


Details on Traditional Fields 


Traditional fields are described in 
detail: agricultural education, by 
Ralph H. Woods, director for Ken- 
tucky; business education — clerical 
and distributive, by Frederick C. 
Nichols, professor of education, Har- 
vard University; education for serv- 
ice occupations, by Irvin S. Noall, 
supervisor, Salt Lake City; industrial 
education, by Thomas H. Quigley, 
professor of education, Georgia 
School of Technology, and home- 
making education, by Beulah I. 
Coon, U. S. Office of Education. 

Numerous and revealing examples 
of vocational education are described 
in detail on various educational lev- 
els: high school, by William F. 
Rasche, principal, Milwaukee Voca- 
tional School; junior college, by 
Howard A. Campion, assistant super- 
intendent of schools, Los Angeles; 
liberal arts colleges, by Algo D. Hen- 
derson, president, Antioch College; 
vocational colleges and universities, 
by Alvin C. Eurich, professor of 
education, Stanford University, and 
James A. McCain, dean of student 
personnel, Colorado State College. 
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A.A.S.A. Yearbook for 1943 has broad implications 
for youth-power problems after the war is ended 


CHOOLS and MANPOWER 


DeWITT S. MORGAN 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, INDIANAPOLIS, AND CHAIRMAN 


HE 1943 Yearbook of the Amer- 

ican Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, which was to have been 
presented at the convention at St. 
Louis, deals with the — subject, 
“Schools and Manpower—Today and 
Tomorrow.” The members of the 
commission who have joined in the 
preparation of the material for the 
book are: 

Edmund deS. Brunner, in charge 
of rural sociology and professor of 
education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; Paul L. Essert, super- 
intendent of schools, Grosse Pointe, 
Mich.; Herold C. Hunt, superin- 
tendent of schools, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Paul B. Jacobson, principal, Univer- 
sity High School, University of Chi- 
cago; Claude L. Kulp, superintend- 
ent of schools, Ithaca, N. Y.; Charles 
H. Lake, superintendent of schools, 
Cleveland; Edwin A. Lee, dean of 
the school of education, University 
of California; Barbara H. Wright, 
supervisor of counselors, board of 
education, Minneapolis, and DeWitt 
S. Morgan, superintendent of schools, 
Indianapolis, chairman. 


Jobs Were Scarce Then 


In preparing the Yearbook the 
commission was assisted throughout 
by Dr. Frank W. Hubbard, director 
of the research division of the Na- 
tional Education Association, who 
acted as an executive secretary, and 
by S. D. Shankland, executive secre- 
tary of the American Association of 
School Administrators. 

The commission began its work 
in the early inonths of 1941. At that 
time the issues concerning “youth- 
power” were quite different from 
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OF 1943 YEARBOOK COMMISSION 


what they are in 1943. We had then 
just come through years when thou- 
sands of youths had faced the dis- 
couragements of trying to find a job 
with no jobs to find. We had gone 
through days when it seemed that 
there wasn’t enough in the world 
for youths to do. All this had been 
a matter of grave concern to school 
administrators throughout the nation 
and because of this situation it was 
decided that a commission should 
study what schools might do to aid 
in solving the problem of adjustment 
of youths to work. 


War Clarified the Problem 


The commission’s study began 
by centering attention on the prob- 
lem of occupational adjustment. The 
major question was how schools 
might adopt improved procedures 
that would effectively aid youths to 
find their place and become produc- 
tive workers in the community in 
which they live. 

Although the commission began 
this study of youth-power in a period 
of peace, when war came the essen- 
tial nature of the problem did not 
change. It became clear that the 
basic services necessary for youths in 
order that they may serve their coun- 
try are the same in war as in peace. 
As the commission continued its 
work it became evident that the war 
only brought into clearer light the 
problem of providing adequate serv- 
ices for youths’ development. The 
days of war brought a new con- 
sciousness that the safety of the na- 
tion depended primarily upon the 
power and developed ability of 
young people, that hope for security 


of lives or property rests upon the 
power that is latent in the youths 
of the nation. 

“Schools and Manpower — Today 
and Tomorrow” takes the position 
that now, with war again making it 
universally recognized that youth- 
power is the nation’s primary re- 
source, it is a basic function of the 
state and of the nation, in peace as 
well as in war, to establish effective 
agencies in the schools to discover, 
stimulate and develop the latent 
powers of young people. With this 
achieved opportunities must be pro- 
vided for full utilization of youth- 
power. 

In terms of the 1943 Yearbook 
these procedures are testing and 
guidance, education and _ training, 
placement and follow-up. In the de- 
velopment of this major thesis there 
is detailed discussion of types of pro- 
grams that are, or promise to be, 
effective. 


Looks to Future 


The developments of the Yearbook 
lead to broad implications for the 
future days. When the war has 
ended, the problems of youth-power 
and manpower will still be with us. 
Despite the losses incurred in war 
economy, existing needs for essen- 
tials can provide prosperity in every 
material way. The primary requisite 
then as now will be the youth-power 
and the manpower of the nation. 
As ways are being found to develop 
and to utilize the power of people 
to win a military victory, so it will 
be possible to develop and utilize 
abilities to make possible a victory 
over poverty and despair. 
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UNeonventional Proceedings of the 


CONVENTION IN PRINT 
Arthur B. Moehlman 


HE seventy-third annual convention 
"ro the American Association of 
School Administrators scheduled for St. 
Louis, February 26 to March 2, was 
canceled at the request of the Office of 
Defense Transportation after President 
Homer W. Anderson and _ Secretary 
Sherwood D. Shankland had exhausted 
all efforts to convince federal authorities 
that the meeting had definite value to 
the war effort. 

Plans for meetings of collateral, co- 
operating and allied organizations were 
also dropped. This is the third cancella- 
tion of an annual meeting since the 
organization of the association in 1865. 
The other two occasions were in 1867 
and 1878. The present prohibition 
against conventions will probably con- 
tinue for the duration of the Second 
World War and will apply to other 
national professional meetings. 

The American Association of School 
Administrators, through its officers and 
executive committee, displayed the high- 
est type of cooperation with national 
war agencies. First, the dates were 
changed in accord with federal sugges- 
tions to relieve the week-end travel load. 
Next, the proposed program was short- 
ened to an essential minimum of meet- 
ings and, finally, the officers urged that 
every individual and organization whose 
presence was not absolutely essential 
should refrain from attending. 

Every meeting was tightly scheduled 
around some essential phase of the 
theme, “The Rédle of the Nation’s 
Schools in Winning the War and Earn- 
ing the Peace.” 

Every effort has been made to se- 
cure the substance of the most sig- 
nificant papers and reproduce them in 
our usual convention portfolio so that 
the contributions of those scheduled to 
speak may not be lost and that some 
of the hard work of the officers to make 
the program vital may be given wide- 
spread recognition. 

Dr. Worth McClure, superintendent 
of the Seattle public schools, will take 
office as the second war-time president 
of the association on March 15, succeed- 
ing Dr. Homer W. Anderson, now on 
leave as superintendent of the St. Louis 
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A. A.S.A. 


public schools, who automatically be- 
comes first vice president. At a special 
meeting of the executive committee held 
on January 16, Supt. Howard W. Pills- 
bury of Schenectady, N. Y., was elected 
to fill the vacancy on the executive com- 
mittee. 

Cancellation of the St. Louis meeting 
will place the A.A.S.A. at least on a full 
fiscal war footing. The usual revenue 
from rental of exhibit space will be lost. 
In addition, there is always a group of 
cautious members suspected of Scotch 
ancestry who pay their dues only when 
actually attending a meeting. This group 
usually runs as high as 800 individuals. 
Local organizations instrumental in ob- 
taining the convention for their city also 
manage to beat the bushes for impressive 
numbers of administrators who never 
join anything except state organizations. 
These “convention-members” vary from 
500 to 1200 persons and are classed as 
one-year-birds-of-good-will who are al- 
ways available for the year the big show 
decides to play on their homegrounds. 

Unless these two groups change their 
minds, at least for the war period, the 
association is going to be hard pressed 
financially. Since the fiscal management 
of the A.A.S.A. is not only efficient but 
highly conservative, even a small loss in 
revenue may be significant. 


CANCELLATION 
S. D. Shankland 


E an- 
nounce 
with extreme re- 
gret the cancella- 
tion of the seven- 
ty-third annual 
convention of the 
American Asso- 
ciation of School 
Administrators 
to have been held 
in St. Louis, February 26 to March 2. 
During the latter part of December 
and early in January, we had conferences 
with the director of traffic of the Office 
of Defense Transportation who summar- 
ized the situation in a letter January 13. 
Upon receipt of this letter a special 
meeting of the executive committee was 
called. A letter to O.D.T. was prepared 
setting forth the reasons why those re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the schools 
should meet for deliberation and counsel. 
A reply to the letter stated that O.D.T. 
could not concur in the decision to go 
forward with convention plans. Urgent 
reasons why the convention should be 
canceled were pointed out. 

While this convention would have 
made a valuable contribution to the war 
effort, it seemed best to cooperate in 
relieving the burden on public transpor- 
tation systems through its cancellation. 

















SUPPORT YOUR ASSOCIATION 


Owing to the cancellation of the St. Louis convention, the American 
Association of School Administrators has suffered a serious loss in income. 
Revenue from exhibits represents an irreplaceable item. There are, how- 
ever, two other possible sources of revenue: (I) the 800 memberships 
usually sold over the counter at convention time and (2) the special local 
members who usually join for one year when the convention meets in 
their section of the country. California enrolled 1214 members in 1942. 

Unless part of the loss in revenue can be made up through renewal of 
these two groups of members, it may become necessary for your asso- 
ciation to reduce its already economical program of services to members 
or go into debt. We believe professional solidarity is particularly vital 
during this critical period. We, therefore, hopefully suggest that every 
1942 member pay his dues immediately and bring the importance of 
membership during the war period to the attention of his unaffiliated 


colleagues. 


HOMER W. ANDERSON, President 
WORTH McCLURE, President-Elect 
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AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT-ELECT 


OF THE AMERICAN 
SCHOOL ADMINIS- 


TO THE MEMBERS 
ASSOCIATION OF 
TRATORS: 





1 am grateful to 


The NATION'S ral 
SCHOOLS for this ‘ 
opportunity to ad- pa 5 


dress the school 
administrators of 
America. 

The St. Louis con- 
vention of the Amer- 
ican Association of 
School Administra- 
tors has been un- 
avoidably canceled. 
It had been admirably planned by President 
Homer W. Anderson to facilitate the further 
mobilization of the schools behind the war 
effort and the maintenance of democratic 
education so vital to that freedom for 
which America is fighting. 

In lieu of the national convention, our 
association must find other ways to pool 
the thinking of the school administrators of 
this country to the end that educational 
leadership may function at its best in this 
time of unprecedented crisis. 

In one sense the necessity of eliminating 
the convention dramatizes on a_ national 
scale the inevitable dislocations that are 
affecting every community and every school 
system as America swings her national econ- 
omy behind the maximum drive for uncon- 
ditional surrender of the Axis. With the 
convention canceled the association faces a 
twofold problem that is familiar to every 
school administrator. 

That problem is to make a difficult emer- 
gency adjustment without sacrificing the 
long-range values of an on-going program 
and without forfeiting the possibility of 
unimpeded future planning. A complicating 
factor in the association's problem is the 
loss of revenues usually produced by the 
convention exhibits. 

The school administrators of this country 
undoubtedly face a year of unpredictable 
challenges in the solution of which resource- 
fulness, judgment, courage will all perhaps 
be put to a supreme test. Resourcefulness 











will be required to keep pace with the 
rapid tempo of war-time needs. Vision, bal- 
anced by judgment and courage to resist 
the passing hysterias, will be needed for 
the long-range planning which alone can 
prepare the schools to do the job of the 
reconstruction years—the shining years of 
opportunity for American public school ad- 
ministration. 

Thus it seems clear that we school admin- 
istrators of America now have greater need 
of our association and of each other than 
ever before; greater need to exchange 
ideas, to pool experience, to take counsel 
together. No school system is too small to 
contribute and none is too large to benefit. 
Here is where the uninterrupted functioning 
of the association is indispensable. This 
functioning depends not upon the possibility 
of holding conventions but upon the deter- 
mination of the officers and the members. 
Because | believe we are determined, | am 
asking your help in three directions: 


1. IN LIEU OF THE CONVENTION. 
How may the values formerly derived from 
the national convention be conserved for 
the benefit of all the members? You can 
assist by giving your officers your advice 
and suggestions at once. 


2. IN. VIEW OF THE WAR _ EMER- 
GENCY. What special services not now 
provided should the association be render- 
ing its members during the months ahead? 
Let your officers have your help upon this 
question also. 


3. IN LIEU OF CONVENTION REV- 
ENUES. Before your officers can plan ahead, 
they need some assurance of financial sta- 
bility. You can help here by paying your 
dues early and by securing new members. 

In times of crisis the stature of every 
true profession grows through accepting 
the challenge of great emergencies. With 
organized teamwork through our Associa- 
tion new and. glorious chapters are yet to 
be written in the history of American school 
administration. 


WORTH McCLURE 


PRESIDENT-ELECT 





FINANCE 
Claude V. Courter 
HE demands 


of the war 
upon the financial 
resources of the 
school districts are 
threefold: (1) the 
demand upon the 
wealth, which is 
the tax source of 
all revenues; (2) 
the demand upon 
operating revenues, and (3) the demand 
upon capital invested in plant and equip- 
ment. 
The basic unit of a school district’s 
financial resources is the taxable wealth 
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behind each child. The same wealth 
must now support the greatly increased 
costs of government and the astronom- 
ical cost of the war. These demands are 
so tremendously and increasingly severe 
that the normal yield of this tax base 
for the support of schools is seriously 
jeopardized. A breakdown in necessary 
financial support of schools can be 
averted only by the exercise of states- 
manship in government and by intelli- 
gence, unselfishness and vision in citizen- 
ship. 

The demands of the war upon oper- 
ating revenues of a school district are 
many and varied. Examples of these de- 
mands are: costs of greatly increased use 
of school buildings for civilian defense 
and the training of volunteers, costs for 


overtime of building operation employes, 
costs of rationing and housing of ration- 
ing boards, costs of salary adjustments 
resulting from higher living costs, costs 
of expanded physical fitness programs, 
costs of expansion of pupil-personnel 
services to combat growing juvenile de- 
linquency, costs of training of teachers 
for pre-induction courses and replace- 
ments, increased cost of fuel, supplies 
and transportation. 

The demands of the war upon capital 
invested in plant and equipment are also 
severe. This capital, accumulated 
through several generations, is being 
used up and not replaced. Repairs to 
buildings and equipment and replace- 
ment of equipment are normally ex- 
penditures for maintenance of capital. 
Sharp curtailment of these expenditures 
because neither workmen, materials nor 
equipment can be had and the spending 
of these funds for other special purposes 
as is now widely being done spell 
trouble ahead and the serious handi- 
capping of schools in their great tasks of 
the postwar period. 

Such is the nature of the demands of 
the war upon the financial resources of 
the school district. They are being met 
resolutely and willingly and we are re- 
solved they shall continue to be met until 
complete victory is ours. 


Alfred D. Simpson 
HE impacts 


of war strike 
education at every 
turn. The com- 
bined effect is to 
build roads into 
the future. The 
broad highway 
that is now being 
built is the educa- 
tional highway. In 
its construction there are many prob- 
lems, but two things are certain: Jt is @ 
national highway and it must be paved 
with national support. 

It is a national highway because it is 
clear that the schools are war service 
stations. If in times of crises, such as 
war, school systems become, as they do, 
national agencies of state and local juris- 
diction, how much more it must be evi- 
dent that such is their true function in 
the future of a peace-time America. 

How, let us ask, can America as a 
nation function in future world organi- 
zation without a national educational 
policy? Did you ever hear of a govern- 
ment—can you imagine a world govern- 
ment—without finding it sooner or later 
reliant upon the function of education 
being interwoven into its very purpos- 
ing? How can America participate in 
world governmental problems while its 
representatives have all the while to 
wonder where each separate one of its 
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48 state segments will stand on the edu- 
cation of total manpower? 

The foundation is the critical factor 
in this highway and, obviously, its sub- 
stance must be finance. As obvious, how- 
ever, is the fact that the whole founda- 
tion must be firm, that there can be no 
weak segments in which the nation may 
founder. Weak states, fiscally, which re- 
search clearly says we now have, can 
but weaken the foundation. The mean- 
ing of this fact is clear: Nothing short 
of reliance upon the total economy of 
America can give us the underpinning 
upon which America as a world-alert 
nation must rely. 

But how shall we resolve the issues 
over the control of this great national 
educational highway? We now see in a 
new light. This light gives us the rec- 
ognition of an old truth for application 
to the national problem. The problems 
of finance have never been solved apart 
from their basic determinants. They 
cannot now. 

These basic determinants are: (1) the 
national purposes to be served by educa- 
tion, (2) the national responsibility to 
be declared and (3) the establishment 
of the structural counterpart of purpose 
and responsibility. 

America must be purposing as to the 
réle of education in national and world 
destiny. Our country must write a na- 
tional declaration of responsibilities in 
education, create a complementary na- 
tional structure and, on these bases, pro- 
vide the national fiscal power. To be sure, 
due consideration must be given to re- 
fined allocations of responsibilities to state 
and local units. These need not be by- 
passed, but certainly interstructural rela- 
tions must be worked out to provide for 
a more agency-like relationship. 

To do these things requires planning, 
planning as never before undertaken. 
America must be about it. A national 
planning commission is called for at 
once. This planning should be official 
and it is a mandate on Congress to es- 
tablish the planning agency. This is the 
grand strategy both of war and of peace 
and reconstruction. This is the road to 
national education. 


AIR AGE 
Capt. Gill Robb Wilson 


e = men make treaties but only 
youth can make peace. The next 
treaty must be a blueprint of a new 
world order. It must be a challenge to 
the youth of the world. 

Flight has created an indivisible world 
in which humanity has an indivisible 
destiny. “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
is no longer a moral interrogation but 
an economic affirmation. 

The last treaty-makers divided the 
generations of men. The old men turned 
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toward security. “Back to normalcy” 
was their weary plea. Young men, seek- 
ing not security but opportunity, wan- 
dered, leaderless, into the frontiers of 
the future. The democracies of the 
world were houses divided against 
themselves. The tools of a new age fell 
into the hands of ruthless people. So 
the world is again at war. 

I would bring aviation to the campus 
because aviation is a new tool of great 
potential. To hew the future of our 
nation we must have this tool. I would 
not replace the culture of the campus 
with mere vocational pursuit but rather 
would provide culture with a vehicle of 
expression. Human brotherhood can be 
developed by the medium of flight just 
as easily as destruction can be wrought. 
I am not so eager to teach men how to 
fly as to teach them why to fly. Pre- 
flight courses are not “pre” to military 
induction but “pre” to the high art of 
living intelligently in a modern age. 


TEACHER SUPPLY 


L. John Nuttall Jr. 
T PRESENT 


our pro- 
gram of public 
education may be 
restricted because 
of a personnel 
shortage. It would 
have been possible 
in a group dis- 
cussion to obtain 
suggestions and 
ideas that would be mutually helpful. 
Without this discussion perhaps the best 
that can be done is to suggest some 
questions about which administrators 
can organize their thinking. 

Is there a solution to the problem? It 
seems impossible to solve it in any ab- 
solute sense. What may be termed a 
solution consists of the determination of 
several adjustments that may be made 
in a school system and the beginning 
of movements to reduce the losses to 
education that might accrue if the per- 
sonnel is drained off too much. 

Can salaries change the situation? It 
seems that a combination of salary in- 
creases, retirement privileges and favor- 
able administrative personnel methods 
can reduce the dangers. Public funds 
for educational institutions cannot com- 
pete with the wages paid from war 
funds and with the increases in indus- 
trial pay levels. 

Is patriotism a factor? It operates in 
two ways. Patriotism dictates that serv- 
iceable people should leave civilian life 
for military service. The schools are no 
exception to this. On the other hand, 
the duty to American life involved in 
keeping schools operating is convincing 
many capable school workers that it is 














patriotic to remain in educational work. 

As effective personnel declines, what 
are the changes that should be made in 
the educational program? The answer 
must come from calm thinking and not 
from the enthusiasms of special com- 
missions or committees or from the 
clamor of special interests. 

What of the future? The duration of 
the emergency is uncertain. The sources 
of trained school workers are seriously 
depleted. In all phases of teacher train- 
ing there is doubt. Observation of 
trends and thoughtful evaluation of 
available material are both necessary. 

We can ask questions and suggest 
how to study for the answers needed 
in every American community that de- 
sires its children educated for the years 
that are ahead. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


Herold C. Hunt 


HE impact 

of the war is 
being felt in every 
area of education. 
Demands of war 
time have neces- 
sitated great 
changes in the 
curriculum, par- 
ticularly in the 
secondary school. 
To carry on this rapidly changing pro- 
gram, the school administrator is lim- 
ited by a staff that is changing both in 
actual personnel and in the emotional 
character of the continuing members. 
In-service education, therefore, becomes 
an even more necessary part of the ad- 
ministrative program in order to main- 
tain a well-qualified, capable and pro- 
fessional staff. 

Following the democratic pattern is 
still the most effective way to meet in- 
service training needs. Participation in 
administration is a certain means of as- 
suring the acquaintance of the personnel 
with the changing program and the de- 
mands of the times. Cooperative plan- 
ning for determining curriculum and 
administrative adaptations, their intro- 
duction and evaluation will assure max- 
imum effectiveness in recognizing and 
meeting needs. Curriculum revision 
through representative committees, 
group conferences on adaptation of pro- 
cedures and consultation through ad- 
visory boards, all help to stimulate think- 
ing and to maintain an efficient and 
effective staff. 

A war-time technic designed to elim- 
inate transportation difficulties is the 
radio faculty meeting through which 
assembled faculties in each building of 
a school system or of an entire area 
listen to specially arranged presentations 
following which the individual faculties 
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continue the discussion in its relation to 
their own interests and needs. 

Transfer of personnel to different 
buildings and assignment to other fields 
in which individuals may be qualified 
and interested will stimulate alertness 
and provide a new and oft-needed chal- 
lenge. Thinking may likewise be re- 
freshed through the obtaining of visiting 
lecturers on current topics. 

Supervisors, to be most effective as an 
in-service education instrument, should 
function cooperatively with the teachers 
to meet particular needs rather than 
merely observe the teacher and evaluate 
the success of the classroom effort. 

Encouragement of participation in 
community life will do much to stabilize 
teachers and impart a feeling of satis- 
faction in their share in the war effort. 
Such action will likewise assist educa- 
tors to recognize community needs in 
war time and encourage them to meet 
these needs through their teaching. 

Extension courses, workshop programs 
and other experiences for professional 
advancement should be planned locally 
wherever possible or participation should 
be encouraged in such programs in 
near-by communities. Aimed at rejuve- 
nation of thinking, war-time summer 
workshops and similar programs aid ma- 
terially in gearing thinking to the impli- 
cations of critical days. 

A program of in-service education in- 
volving participation and cooperation of 
every staff member will serve to meet 
war and postwar educational needs since 
it will be tuned and timed in recogni- 
tion of existing situations. 


WAR EFFORT 
William G. Carr 


HE announcement from Casablanca 

that Great Britain and the United 
States are not seeking indiscriminate 
revenge upon the mass of the Axis peo- 
ples is of special significance to our war- 
centered schools. 

The greatest hazard of war for the 
schools is not that school buildings and 
equipment may be lacking, nor even 
that there is a shortage of teachers. The 
supreme peril is to the ethical concepts 
and values to which American schools 
should be irrevocably committed. 

The final degradation of education, as 
revealed in Germany today, comes with 
the substitution of malice, revenge, 
hatred and conceit for mercy, tolerance, 
good will and self-respect. Violent and 
confused rancors, sweeping indictments 
of entire races and nations are the char- 
acteristic weapons of dictators. They are 
out of place in the education of young 
people who are to inherit the great tasks 
of peace and reconstruction. 

The soldier in battle may need to be 
motivated by hatred and revenge. If so, 
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let the Army conduct that kind of train- 
ing for those who will use it. Mean- 
while, the schools should take full ad- 
vantage of the war to develop in the 
young such good qualities as valor, 
thrift, industry and devotion to the com- 
mon welfare, to encourage and exem- 
plify high ethical standards and to teach 
a strong and positive love of freedom 
and fair play. Young people so educated 
will contribute vitally to an early victory 
and to the achievement of a free and 
peaceful world. 


NATIONAL MORALE 


J. W. Ramsey 
DUCATORS 


and those 
who deal with the 
youth of America 
through related 
youth agencies 
can feel pride in 
the fact that, if 
the morale of this 
country is high, 
they and_ those 
who preceded them helped make it so. 
If, however, the tide of morale ebbs, 
they must acknowledge a share of the 
responsibility. It is important in this 
time of crisis that we examine the rdle 
that the school and related groups play 
in building and sustaining morale. 
Perhaps it will summarize the situa- 
tion to say that the morale of war time 
is built during peace and that efforts in 
war time must include remedying weak- 
nesses developed in peace, so as to with- 
stand the shocks inevitable in fighting 
the war and in developing stability 
afterward. 
If morale is an enduring faith in a 














nation’s institutions and the righteous- 


ness of its goals that will cause a 
people to work and, if need be, suffer 
in the common good, where can it be 
built better than through the schools 
and other youth agencies of the nation? 
If democracy is the faith of that nation, 
is not the best place for its development 
to be found in those groups where its 
exercise is most natural and from which 
it may best be expected to extend into 
adult life? 

Our mission is more than just devel- 
oping democratic ways of living. It must 
include education that will help us un- 
derstand and keep faith when the quest 
for a greater degree of economic, polit- 
ical and spiritual democracy in the 
nation and throughout the world im- 
poses its strain on our faith. School ad- 
ministrators, teachers and those who 
deal with related youth agencies have a 
vital réle in building morale to with- 
stand the great burdens that inevitably 
will come in winning this war and in 
solving the problems of peace. We must 


examine our programs carefully and 
thoughtfully to the end that they may 
not be found lacking in any appreciable 
degree. 


POLICIES COMMISSION 


A. J. Stoddard 


ESTER- 

DAY our 
schools conducted 
a registration for 
a rationing pro- 
gram; today they 
finished buying a 
bomber; tomor- 
row the third 
scrap metal cam- 
paign begins. 

Yesterday our schools helped 130,000,- 
000 people find themselves and their 
destinies in a country at peace; today 
these schools are helping to forge a 
mighty people and their vast resources 
into the greatest fighting force the world 
has ever known; tomorrow these schools 
may help the people to see through their 
sweat and blood and tears to the dawn- 
ing of a better day. 

The schools of America may play a 
noble part in the coming of this day if 
they can be maintained strong and free, 
both during and after the war, and can 
retain the power to adapt themselves to 
this new day. 

The institutions that men build tend 
to become overburdened with tradition, 
tend to protect the vested interests of 
those who serve within the institutions 
themselves instead of the interests of the 
people whom the institutions were de- 
signed to serve. The schools have dem- 
onstrated a remarkable degree of 
flexibility in meeting the war situation 
and will respond to the challenge that 
will come after the war. 

But we cannot wait until the war is 
over to make plans for the part that the 
schools will play in the postwar. world. 
It is not too early now to begin the 
establishment of a program of action 
that will rally the educational forces of 
the country. Financial resources must 
be placed back of our great professional 
organizations that will make them far 
more articulate than they have ever been. 

The million workers in our schools 
can provide these resources without un- 
due sacrifice. Programs of action are 
needed that will make the voice of edu- 
cation more effective. There must be a 
greater professional unity than is usual 
within our profession. There is a way 
to make the voice of education count 
and we must find that way—now, be- 
fore it is too late. 

There are many who are already ad- 
vocating that peace must be built and 
maintained by force. Some force may 
be necessary. But those who know the 
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lessons of history best believe that the 
last hope for an abiding peace in the 
world rests with education, universal 
and free, 

Can the schools of America in the 
midst of this war formulate a plan of 
action under which free schools may 
become the experience of all the peoples 
of all the nations in the world? 

Perhaps never before and _ probably 
never again will the schools and colleges 
of America, the leaders of education, the 
million teachers face the opportunity 
and the responsibility that we face in 
this day. Horace Mann speaks down to 
us from another day: 

“If ever there was a cause, if ever 
there can be a cause, worthy to be up- 
held by all of toil or sacrifice that the 
human hand or heart can endure, it is 
the cause of education.” 


WAR CURRICULUMS 
John A. Sexson 


F TO win this 

war is to mean 
that eventually a 
well-organized 
and intelligently 
formulated pro- 
gram of social 
justice and _ social 
betterment is to 
prevail, the public 
schools of Amer- 
ica must point the way toward the 
realization of such objectives for our 
own people and for all peoples. 

This does not imply that the public 
school teachers of America, unassisted 
and operating within the confines of 
their classrooms, will be able to exert 
the influence necessary to build universal 
public understanding of and support for 
such a program. Obviously, such a pro- 
cedure would fall short of exerting the 
influence necessary to bring such results. 
It does imply, however, that we need 
not—and must not—be content with 
such a program. 

We are the inheritors of the world’s 
first and finest system of universal edu- 
cation, universal in every sense, in that: 
(1) it may reach and serve every person, 
regardless of age, economic status, race, 
politics or affiliation; (2) it may deal 
with every subject or problem or field 
of human interest and concern; (3) it 
may serve any purpose consistent with 
the aspirations, hopes, ideals and _pur- 
poses of our citizens. 

It is only upon such an agency that 
we may place any hope of winning this 
total war if by winning the war we 
mean the achievement for all men of 
the ideals we profess to defend. 

It is a commonplace to say that the 
world is not now prepared for peace, 
that even our own citizens are unpre- 
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Convention 1943 


FREDERICK JAMES MOFFITT 


Oh, the utters that might have been uttered, the wisdom that might 
have been spread, the speeches that never were spoken, the erudite 
papers unread, the problems that might have been settled, the col- 
leagues who might have been seen. These things are all part of the 
powwow, the convention that didn’t convene. 


But we'll work a bit harder and try to dig in; 
We will meet and defeat all our troubles, and grin. 
We are ready to do all we can do to win 


O.K., Uncle Samuel, O.K. 


We wanted the upsurge of spirit which comes when the clan 
gathers round. We hoped for the voices of prophets amidst all the 
fury and sound and we needed to know that our problems were part 
of the national scene. For this we would meet and would survey the 


convention that didn’t convene. 


Trainloads of soldiers roll on to thetr goal, 

Freightloads of armaments, guns, tanks and coal. 

Give them the trains and the track; let ’em roll 
Speed the day, Uncle Sam, speed the day. 


There’s a fight to be fought and we'll fight it, we have been in 
tough battles of yore. There’s a war to be won and we'll win it as 
we've won other battles before. But we pause for a moment in tribute 
surveying with sorrowful mien the speakers with speeches unspoken, 
the convention that didn’t convene. 





pared to cope with the problems that 
confront them, either at home or abroad. 
Physical preparedness has been and is 
now consuming our time, our energy, 
our thought and our resources. If the 
war were to end tomorrow or next 
month, it would end before we could 
prepare our minds for peace and for 
the problems of peace. Whatever the 
duration of the war, problems of re- 
habilitation and reconstruction will con- 
tinue the pressure upon us to invest all 
we have in the way of time, money and 
energy in the restoration of our material 
losses. 

Pressing as these problems are and 
will continue to be, they pale into insig- 
nificance beside the larger problem of 
training the minds of men to deal with 
problems of social justice and building 
in the hearts of men the attitudes essen- 
tial for human understanding. 

Billions of dollars expended for the 
tools of war will, we hope, ensure a 
physical victory over the material and 
physical forces of our enemies, but bil- 
lions must likewise be expended for the 
education of men in the ways of free- 
dom, in the ways of life that lead to 
peace and human welfare and in the 
organizations of society that make for 
cooperation and mutual helpfulness and 
understanding. These are the agencies 
of education. 


America, with her great public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, her 
colleges and universities, her large re- 
sources for research, investigation and 
fact-finding, must show to her own peo- 
ple and to all mankind the roads that 
lead to human progress and human wel- 
fare through the processes of intelligence. 


Edwin A. Lee 
Cy of the circumstances for which 


superintendents have been giving 
thanks since December 7 and before is 
the existence of a fairly well-organized 
program of vocational education in most 
of the states of the nation. Today ad- 
ministrators spend a major share of their 
time and effort in gearing their school 
systems to the war effort in preparing 
boys, girls, men and women for active 
participation as workers in plants, on 
farms or in the armed forces. War man- 
power needs take precedence over all 
other needs. 

There may be superintendents who, 
longing for the quiet cloistered days of 
an almost forgotten era, envision drastic 
reductions in such programs when peace 
shall come once more. To such it must 
be said that never again will the public 
schools consider the vocational objective 
unworthy of recognition and support in 
a complete program of education. We 
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have learned through bitter experience 
just short of major defeat how depend- 
ent a nation is upon trained minds and 
hands. Our miracles of production are, 
in part, the result of clearly conceived 
and brilliantly executed programs of vo- 
cational education. 

Our schools have proved themselves 
to be bulwarks of democracy without 
which we could not have built planes, 
tanks or ships. Our schools will feed 
our workers and our soldiers through 
those who are trained in agricultural 
skills and knowledge. At a thousand 
critical points they contribute to the vo- 
cational effectiveness essential to winning 
the war. 

Let no one underestimate the scope 
and significance of the educational rev- 
olution that is taking place before our 
eyes. Careful planning and thinking 
are now being devoted to the develop- 
ment of wise and comprehensive pro- 
grams of occupational adjustment for 
youths and adults. Inefficient practices 
are being eliminated; new and better 
methods and curriculums are constantly 
being devised. It is unthinkable that we 
should not build upen what we are now 
learning to the end that henceforth no 
person shall be unprepared to carry his 
economic weight. 


Charles E. Greene 


ISHFUL thinkers see Germany 

bombed to destruction within a 

year; then they see us getting our breath 

and leisurely pushing the Japs off into 
the waters of the Pacific. 

Nobody wants to think of a long war. 
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But the evidence to date shows both the 
Germans and the Japs hard to dislodge. 
The facts all indicate a long struggle. 
Educators who are making their plans as 
if the war is just a temporary incon- 
venience can hardly be said to be a real 
help to the war effort. 

Whether Harry Hopkins painted too 
dark a picture in his article in the De- 
cember issue of the American Magazine 
is a question for someone in Washington 
to answer. But rationed and regimented 
we shall be. Teachers should realize that 
fact and should plan guidance programs 
for pupils and parents accordingly. 

There is a best way to live in terms 
of the consumption of goods and serv- 
ices. In a day of plenty that best way 
is not very important. In times of scar- 
city we must find the best way. In the 
food we eat, in the clothes we wear, in 
the services we demand, in our relations 
with others, we must shape our course 
to find economy of effort and time. Sim- 
plicity in ways of personal living, sin- 
cerity and patience in dealing with our 
fellows and with those whom we serve 
and the poise that comes from clear 
thinking and facing of facts are all at- 
tributes of this more economical exist- 
ence. 

Remember that we shall never return 
to the old ways. This period of scarcity 
will develop new virtues and inspire new 
inventions. Industry will produce new 
commodities to make the old look clumsy 
and useless. The tensions of scarcity will, 
even in war time, usher in a new econ- 
omy that will give a quick turn to the 
actions and attitudes of the American 
people. 

Teachers should expect new things. 
What new things? Let the keenest dis- 
cover the answers. We who work in the 
schools should be aware that just ahead 
lies a world largely new. 


Will French 


HE most constructive element to 
develop from the Educational Pol- 
icies Commission’s statement in favor of 
accelerating certain youths into college 
without high school graduation is that 
we now find heretofore conservatively 
inclined college leaders agreeing with 
liberally inclined high school leaders 
that college entrance requirements ought 
to be “tailor-made” to fit each individual. 
Such a policy abandons the uniform 
standardized “hand-me-down” patterns 
of high school graduation and college 
entrance procedures that have been 
forced upon youths in the past. The 
way is open for high schools and col- 
leges to develop, validate and utilize 
measures of maturity—social, intellec- 
tual, physical and emotional—which will 
better identify young people as ready for 
college than grades of “B or better” in 
particular subjects can ever do. 


If the welfare of youth and society is 
better served by individualizing college 
entrance practices in war time, benefits 
will accrue from such a change of prac- 
tice in the peace years ahead. If in- 
dividualized progress is socially and 
educationally sound now, it will be so 
in the future. If such practice is a sound 
basis for high school graduation and 
college entrance, it is also valid in deter- 
mining college graduation as well—now 
and later. So, unless those who now 
favor this new system of progress are 
merely fair-weather—or war-weather— 
friends, we are now on the threshold of 
permanent abolition of credit collecting 
by students and credit counting by high 
schools and colleges. 


LITERACY 


William F. Russell 


T IS hard to believe that there are 

so many Americans whose educa- 
tional attainment does not equal that of 
a fifth grade child. The census of 1940 
reports more than ten million adults 
who have completed four years of school- 
ing or less. Seven hundred aliens signed 
their alien registration cards with a 
cross. It is estimated that 433,000 young 
men were deferred by Selective Service 
on account of functional illiteracy. In 
the pool of registrants remaining, con- 
sidering only those aged 18 to 37 with- 
out children, nearly a million and a 
half are fourth graders or less. 

This low level of reading ability keeps 
our aliens from becoming citizens and 
our citizens from playing their full part 
in the military, industrial or agricultural 
effort. Some illiterates can be used—but 
not many. 

The problem is to upgrade these peo- 
ple and to do it soon. The W.P.A. lit- 
eracy program is all but liquidated. Pub- 
lic and private agencies are doing all they 
can. They are to be congratulated for 
the way they are stepping into the 
breach. The Army is upgrading a sub- 
stantial number of illiterates. But these 
efforts are insufficient. 

The time has come to demand a na- 
tional literacy program to be supported 
by the federal government, to be oper- 
ated by the states and localities through 
the Office of Education. A little money 
per illiterate will go a long way. The 
school people are ready to do their part. 
Voluntary agencies will lend a hand. 
Now is the time to pitch in and get the 
job done. 


SUPERVISION 


Ruth Cunningham 
| pwns the editorship of Harold 


Spears and a committee of mem- 
bers, the Department of Supervisors and 
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Directors of Instruction announces its 
fifteenth yearbook under the intriguing 
title of “Leadership at Work.” 

This book develops from the premise 
that a growing philosophy and a con- 
structive plan of action must go hand 
in hand if educators are to make use of 
their opportunities for leadership. In a 
warring nation looking toward perma- 
nent peace, these opportunities have be- 
come responsibilities. Cooperation among 
teachers, pupils and the community as 
the key to effective leadership is con- 
vincingly illustrated by references to life 
situations where the elusive quality of 
leadership has been sought out and put 
to work. 

For examples of leadership in action, 
the editors have drawn upon environ- 
ments as diverse as metropolitan Los 
Angeles and the farming communities 
of Mississippi. You will read, for in- 
stance, how teachers help plan a school 
building in Hartford, how Grand 
Island incorporates pupils as planners 
and how Seattle operates a school-com- 
munity relations program. 

The impetus for useful leadership 
must spring from the educators them- 
selves. Ways of developing teacher- 
leaders are carefully examined under 
such headings as cooperative administra- 
tion, group problem solving, in-service 
education, community service as teacher 
education, workshop experience and 
other phases of personal and professional 
growth. 

Nonmembers of the department can 
secure a copy for $2 by addressing the 
department in Washington. 


YOUTH-POWER 
Mitzi Phillips 

NTIL today, American youths of 

my generation have viewed war 
in an objective sense. To us, war was 
impersonal—causes, effects, mass mur- 
der, economic and political disruption. 
Educators taught us the effects and mis- 
takes of the first world conflict. Even 
in childhood we had engrained in us 
the theory that all wars were instru- 
ments of destruction. We were educated 
to believe in peace. 

Today’s war, therefore, finds us in a 
querying mood. Painfully, we are learn- 
ing to see another side of war. We have 
lost our objective views. War has be- 
come personal: our families are being 
disrupted, our plans delayed, our lib- 
erties restrained. We are becoming ac- 
quainted with the caustic hurt of war. 
As a result, our curiosity as to war's 
root causes has increased—we wonder at 
man’s failure to live with man. 

Today another generation of Amer- 
ican youth is fighting a war to end all 
wars. We are American youths deter- 
mined not to lose sight of our objective 
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views—determined not to form petty 
prejudices and hates, not only in wag- 
ing the war but also in forming the 
peace. To us, this war offers a great 
opportunity. It means another chance to 
sit at a peace table, this time with a 
clear recollection of the mistakes at the 
last. It means another possibility of erad- 
icating discontent—the ultimate cause 
of war. 

American youth is fighting a war, a 
war that we intend to win. But we are 
fighting not merely for the right to re- 
turn to an orderly life. We are fighting 
for the right to be agents in forming a 
lasting peace—a right that we expect our 
elders partially to concede to us. We are 
united in purpose and ideals. This time 
we hope to succeed! 


Kenneth E. Engle 


HE farmer is the very hub of the 

wheel of war, not only because of 
what he does but because of the patriotic, 
tireless, self-sacrificing spirit with which 
he performs every daily task. I know 
of no finer statement of the farmer’s 
point of view than that made in the 
1942 Kansas F.F.A. public speaking con- 
test by my friend and competitor Al- 
bert VanWallegan, who has permitted 
me to quote him. He said: 

“The all-night vigils at farrowing time 
will be our sentry duty; the tractors we 
guide along contour rows will be our 
tanks; the seeds we plant will be our 
inland ocean mines; the farm machinery 
we repair will convert our farm shops 
into our own ground crew work; agri- 
cultural information we use will be our 
own intelligence work; our neighbors 
will be our Allies in a common cause. 
We will regard every dead pig, every 
missing hill of corn, every smutted 
wheat head, every scrub animal, every 
cull hen and every bit of wasted mate- 
rial and effort as being of aid and com- 
fort to our enemies.” 


INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS 
E. E. Oberholtzer 


T IS the function of the schools of 

our country to support national ideals, 
and much of this can be done by bring- 
ing information into the schools to help 
our growing citizens to understand, in a 
better way, our mutual interests and de- 
sires. 

The schools can do much toward pro- 
moting good will and understanding 
through a study of the cultures and cul- 
tural relations of our nation and of other 
nations. There is a rich background of 
information in many of these older na- 
tions on the North American and South 
American continents. We have in our 
course of study much concerning the 
history, the art and the national accom- 
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plishments of these nations, but we feel 
that now is the time for special emphasis 
and appraisal of the great accomplish- 
ments of these various nations. 

In order that we may build higher 
appreciation of these peoples, I feel our 
convention program would have made 
an excellent contribution in the field of 
thinking for the school administrators 
who are at this time so greatly interested 
in promoting higher and better inter- 
American relations. 


I. L. Kandel 


HE nineteenth yearbook of the In- 

ternational Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, brings to- 
gether for the first time 20 articles on 
educational systems in Latin America 
written by recognized authorities in each 
of the republics. Articles on some of 
the countries have already appeared in 
previous issues of these yearbooks. 

The purpose of the current publication 
is to furnish a conspectus of the educa- 
tional systems of Latin America and to 
contribute to a better understanding of 
our neighbors and their educational 
problems. This volume has been priced 
at $3.70 and can be obtained from the 
bureau of publications, Teachers Col- 
lege. 


WAR-TIME LIBRARIES 
Helen Butler 


HE war crisis is changing our 
schools. We know that whatever 
affects the school must affect the library 
in the school. In order to keep abreast 
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BUSINESS OFFICIALS CANCEL MEETING 


At a meeting held in Buffalo, N. Y., January 16, the executive com- 
mittee of the Association of School Business Officials asked itself “Will 
our 1943 annual meeting directly contribute to the shortening of the war?" 


Not being able to answer the question affirmatively the committee voted 
to cancel its meeting tentatively scheduled for Chicago next October. 


A program is now being developed to take the place of the annual 


conference. 


In that program there will be delegated to committees 


responsibility for keeping members informed about the now serious prob- 
lems of supplies and equipment, fuel and food for school needs. 


The executive committee is also taking definite steps toward bringing 
the essential needs of the schools to the attention of federal agencies. 


Research committees are being urged to continue their studies in the 
fields of school accounting, insurance standards and specifications. The 
association also plans to help its members in the development of postwar 
planning not only for new school construction but for the more efficient 
management of school business procedures when officials’ attention may 


again be focused on their jobs. 





of these changes and to determine fur- 
ther what independent or collaborating 
contribution the school library is making 
and can make, a national examination 
on a limited basis is being sponsored by 
the American Library Association with 
the aid of a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 

The study is in process now. The 
procedure followed has included confer- 
ences with leading educators in Wash- 
ington and other key cities on the new 
educational programs being incorporated 
into elementary and secondary schools, 
visits to some thirty selected schools and 
inquiry forms sent to 300 librarians and 
school library supervisors. 

It is too early to comment upon the 
findings of the study. The data have 
not yet fallen into final pattern. Certain 
trends are, however, emerging. These 
include a shift in interest from fiction 
to nonfiction, with certain subject fields 
like aeronautics predominating from 
kindergarten to college entrance. They 
indicate an increasing use of films for 
classroom, propaganda and recreational 
purposes in the school. Except in ex- 
tremely isolated instances, a wholesome 
lack of intolerance or prejudice in book 
selection is apparent. 

On the other side of the picture there 
is a decided decrease in volume of mate- 
rials circulated and in library use and an 
increase in the librarian’s load, parallel- 
ing a similar increase laid upon teachers. 
This is counterbalanced in many in- 
stances by alert librarians who have used 
the powerful motivation provided by the 
war to link up the universal interest in 
that subject with books and reading. 
Equally satisfactory has been the sight 
of many other libraries, with less spec- 
tacular results, reacting appropriately to 
their own educational scene by support- 
ing the instructional program of their 
institutions. 
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It is hoped that the study not only 
may reveal the extent to which school 
libraries are adjusting to the reorganiza- 
tion and a reevaluation of the present 
but may contain some implications for 
a future program when schools once 
more educate for peace. 


B. Lamar Johnson 


T IS most encouraging to learn even 
| the tentative findings of such studies 
as those of Dr. Helen Butler. When 
school libraries have leadership and 
funds they are meeting the emergency; 
they are supplying new materials needed 
for defense courses; they are expanding 
their resources to include films, transcrip- 
tions and a variety of ephemeral but 
timely reading materials; they are aiding 
in the maintenance of a much needed 
balance of cultural values and perspec- 
tive in a war-torn world. 

Particularly in times like these the 
school library must assume an educa- 
tional leadership. Youth is crying for 
help; values are being questioned; the 
future is a puzzle; new problems and 
issues arise daily. Textbooks are out of 
date. New up-to-the-minute materials 
are needed. The school library must 
have the vision to get these materials 
and make them available. 

Now is an appropriate time to shift 
from the textbook method to the library 
method. 


JUNIOR RED CROSS 
Belle M. Ryan 
UNIOR RED CROSS thinks that 
J “as the twig 


is bent, so the tree’s 
inclined.” It is an influence which 
guides the youths of America to do the 
good act, hoping the habit of humane 
intelligent service will build them into 


more active and constructive citizens. 

Junior Red Cross does not want to 
know your race, your religion, your na- 
tionality or your economic status. The 
badge of membership is worn by him 
who wills to work, who wills to help 
his brother and to understand his fel- 
lowman. 

Junior Red Cross is not visionary but 
definitely practical. Membership does 
demand that each do the good act. If 
the constructive act were practiced more 
by the citizens of the world, things 
would be different. Progress toward this 
better way is necessarily slow but it will 
come when more men want it. In the 
14,000,000 Junior Red Cross workers in 
every nation of the world we have the 
faith that each oncoming generation will 
do a better job than was done by the 
one just before it. 

We are patient, because we see in 
these young workers the advent of that 
day when the finer things for which de- 
cent men yearn may have more of a 
chance. The task is enormous. That’s 
the reason we need everyone’s best. The 
obligation is yours and mine. The 
sooner all work in the spirit of Junior 
Red Cross the nearer we shall come to 
the goal. The imperfection of man pre- 
vents our reaching the ideal but if young 
America has continuous practice in as- 
suming responsibility for constructive 
action gauged to his carrying power, 
certainly a better world can be built. 


RESEARCH 
Arthur |. Gates 


pi cancellation of the St. Louis 
meeting will not deprive members 
of the American Educational Research 
Association of the contributions to re- 
search that were scheduled for presenta- 
tion and Plans are being 
made for the publication in research 
journals during the course of the year of 
practically all of the 50 papers scheduled. 

The American Educational Research 
Association will cooperate more closely 
with the American Council on Educa- 
tion on the solution of war-time prob- 
lems in education and the association is 
now making extensive plans for foster- 
ing research immediately pertinent to 
the war effort. Important suggestions 
will be made to public school research 
workers through a special committee 
headed by Dr. Philip A. Boyer. 

Since the constitution provides for the 
handling of business under emergency 
conditions, the legal business will be car- 
ried on by correspondence with members. 

Newton Edwards is the new presi- 
dent; J. Wayne Wrightstone, vice presi- 
dent; David Segel, sécretary-treasurer. 
This year’s president, Arthur I. Gates, 
continues as a member of the executive 
committee. 
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FEDERAL CONTROL 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


| THE scheme for regional 
organization of the U. S. Office 
of Education, as described in part | 
of this article last month, is eventu- 
ally adopted—and it appears that it 
will be, although perhaps in some- 
what modified form—the regional 
boards contemplated in the plan will 
concern themselves largely with plan- 
ning and administrative activities. 
Regional educational planning boards 
would be established, the areas com- 
prising the regions following the 
lines of other regions set up for fed- 
eral activities. T he map appearing on 
next page shows the regional layout 
for Social Security purposes which 
conceivably might be adopted for 
education. 

Each regional board would have 
not less than five or more than nine 
members, one member appointed by 
the President each year. These 
boards would be nonpolitical i 
character, the only qualification for 
membership being “high quality of 
citizenship.” Per diem remunera- 
tion would be paid in addition to 
expenses. 


Duties of Executive Secretary 


Each board would appoint an ex- 
ecutive secretary, to serve an indefi- 
nite term, at a salary fixed by the 
board. His duties would be to aid 
the board in its planning activities 
and to direct regional research spon- 
sored by the board. An advisory 
committee of representative groups 
of citizens interested in education 
would also be set up in each region. 

The duties of regional planning 
boards would be threefold, accord- 
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Creeps On 


CALVIN GRIEDER 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


ing to the Cocking report: (a) 

consider plans for the proper de- 
velopment of education throughout 
the region; (b) to formulate, con- 
sider and agree upon necessary state 
educational programs and plans 
jointly with the authorized state 
planning educational agencies; (c) 
to plan, promote and conduct re- 
search necessary for intelligent edu- 
cational planning within the region. 


Chairmen to Be Planning Board 


The chairmen of the several re- 
gional boards would form a national 
planning board for education, which 
would meet at least four times a 
year. Its chief functions would be 
(a) to engage in educational plan- 
ning dealing with problems nation- 
wide in scope and of large national 
concern and public interest; (b) to 
plan, promote and conduct research 
basic to the solution of national edu- 
cational problems. 

Quite conceivably, although this 
is not proposed in Cocking’s docu- 
ment, the federal educational author- 
ity would work through the regional 
boards in administering various fed- 
eral educational programs. The de- 
sirability of keeping planning and 
administrative functions completely 
separate is unquestioned. But that 
this would be achieved in reality can 
be given credence only by the naive. 

It is extremely doubtful that there 
exists a need for regional organiza- 
tion in the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion’s activities. The administration 
of vocational education through field 
agents of the Office is a thorn in the 
side of many administrators. There 


may possibly be two reasons why the 
Office is seeking an extension of re- 
gional organization. 

First, it is well known that the 
vocational education work, which 
constitutes perhaps half of the 
Office’s work, irks the other half and 
in order to get on a more nearly 
even footing this other half wants 
some regional boards and executive 
secretaries working for it. 

Second, many other federal agen- 
cies have set up elaborate regional 
organizations and the Office is mo- 
tivated by a desire to emulate such 
agencies, thus attaining more re- 
spectability in the federal body poli- 
tic. It is no secret that many heads 
of departments and bureaus in 
Washington evaluate the importance 
of their positions in terms of the 
number of people they employ and 
the complexity of the administrative 
organization. 


Objections to Regional Pattern 


Unless a vast enlargement of the 
administrative functions of the Office 
is contemplated, it is hard to see a 
justification for the regional pattern. 
Planning, research, publication and 
encouragement are already within 
the province of the Office’s functions. 
The assumption that they would be 
furthered by regional approaches is 
not so well founded as to admit no 
doubt. 

The analogy between education 
and, say, economic interests is per- 
haps not defensible either. At least 
it should not be taken for granted. 
It is plain that problems of water 
utilization and soil conservation 
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transcend state boundaries. Prob- This is a vexatious problem. The 


lems relating 
mining and marketing can be logi- 
cally attacked on a regional basis. 
The case of education is not clearly 
analogous. 

It is, of course, freely and univer- 
sally admitted that the common 
objective and ideals of American 
education as conducted in the sev- 
eral states give the United States a 
truly national system of education. 
But the idea of a nationalization of 
educational administration is abhor- 
rent to most American 
besides going counter to our long 
standing tradition of education as a 
state function and a community 
administrative responsibility. 


power production, 


educators, 


Administration as State Function 


The administration of education 
as a state function may be, on the 
other hand, more nearly compared 
with such activities as highway con- 
struction and maintenance, crime 
control and the operation of penal, 
correctional and eleemosynary insti- 
tutions 
functions. 

There is another angle to this dis- 
cussion of regional organization that 
should be brought to light. A state- 
ment in Cocking’s original memo- 
randum of 1937 is but one example. 
One sees on every hand the effects 
of the government’s drawing off for 
federal service many of the ablest of 
our citizens. Cocking states: “It 
would seem desirable for the federal 
government to secure, in the federal 
service, outstanding leaders in Amer- 
ican education and through them 
to exert leadership in the states and 
local communities.” (p. 137 


—all of which are clearly state 
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statement quoted reflects inadequate 
recognition of the need for good 
men back home in their own states. 
Yet it must be confessed that fed- 
eral service to some people appears 
quite attractive, aside from the pos- 
sibility of higher salary. Although 
these persons who go to Washing- 
ton, perhaps our friends and neigh- 
bors, seem to get more accomplished 
than they did back home, they are 
still the same persons, endowed with 
no more brains than when they lived 
next door. 

Paul R. Mort, in a 
last summer’s N.E.A. convention at 
Denver, ascribed this improvement 
in achievement to the fact that fed- 
eral agencies are less hampered (in 
the field of education particularly) 
by a lot of antiquated statutory and 
constitutional provisions, and an 
accretion of safeguards, checks and 
balances. 

this is so, it is important to 
question the wisdom of by-passing 
the task of carrying the people in 
each state along with educational 
advances. Federal efficiency (if its 
existence is granted) may anticipate 
the ripening of progressive thinking 
in the states. Even a tyro in educa- 
tional administration knows how 
unwholesome such a situation can be. 

Lastly, the line between advisory 
and administrative services is not so 
clearly drawn as would be desirable. 
Logically their limits may be easily 
defined. In practice they are often 
merged. Follett, one of the truly 
great writers in the fields of indus- 
trial and public administration, 
identifies eighteen problems requir- 
ing study in a recently published 
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volume of her collected papers.* She 
expresses support for national plan- 
ning “only if we can to some extent 
solve these problems.” Three of 
these problems are so fitting to this 
discussion that they are stated here 
as Follett gives them 

“11. The delimitation of the scope 
of a planning board: what lies with- 
in its province and what does not. 

“12. How to ensure that planning 
does not mean uniformity, which 
seems to be the bugbear of some 
people, nor centralization. National 
planning is quite compatible with 
devolution to local authorities. 

“13. The relation of central plan- 
ning to the planning which must 
be taking place in all the separate 
units. Some of the schemes for na- 
tional planning sound as if planning 
were to be forbidden in the separate 
units!” 


Federal Activity Expanding 


In conclusion, it is recognized that 
greatly enlarged federal activity in 
education is in prospect. The war 
will serve to permit the adoption of 
many so-called emergency measures 
which will become fixed features of 
federal administration. Granted that 
there may be legitimate needs for 
federal emergency measures during 
war time, it is denied that there is 
any call for the regional organiza- 
tion discussed in this article. If it is 
to be resorted to at all, regionaliza- 
tion should follow, not precede, 
fundamental changes which may 
accompany the enlargement of fed- 
eral activities in education. In peace 
time there are few problems in edu- 
cation that can be better approached 
at the federal level than at the state 
level. 

Ray Clapper, the distinguished 
Washington news correspondent, de- 
scribes Washington as “the arsenal 
of bureaucracy.” Probably the U. S. 
Office of Education could not dream 
up a better way to foster lack of 
confidence in its administration than 
to promote the regionalization for 
which it is has already requested 
funds. Let Congress increasingly 
grant funds to strengthen state edu- 
cation departments and state pro- 
grams rather than allot money for 
increased bureaucratic control. 


*Follett, 
istration. 


Urwick. 


Mary Parker: Dynamic Admin- 
Edited by H. C. Metcalf and L. 
Harpers, 1942, p. 312. 
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MONG the lasting benefits that 

undoubtedly will come as a re- 

sult of the present war will be lessons 

on better economy in the use of the 
vast resources of our country. 

Foremost among these lessons and 
one that comes close to the average 
person is the economic use of fuel 
for heating purposes. Formerly there 
was an overabundance of compara- 
tively inexpensive fuel, both oil and 
coal, so that the first consideration 
was comfort. Unfortunately, econ- 
omy was relegated to a secondary 
position. Economy of fuel is now of 
primary importance and comfort is 
secondary. 

Fuel saving in schools should start 
with the boiler plant, where several 
items should be given careful con- 
sideration. All of the heating sur- 
faces of the boilers that are in con- 
tact with the products of combustion 
on one side and with water on the 
other should be kept clean, as an 
accumulation of soot or scale greatly 
reduces the heat transfer through the 
metal. Periodic cleaning of these 
surfaces should be made once every 
week, at least. 

With steel tubular boilers this is a 
fairly simple matter as the major 
portion of the heating surface con- 
sists of circular tubes and the clean- 
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It's simpler to 
clean a_ tubular 
boiler than a cast- 
iron sectional 
one, but it is a 
job that should 
be done once a 
week at the least. 














Russell T. Sanford 





ing can be accomplished easily with 
the use of flue brushes. With cast- 
iron sectional boilers, generally speak- 
ing, the surfaces are uneven, and 
considerably more work is required 
to remove the soot. 

Another point that bears on the 
efficiency of a boiler is the condition 
of the water within the boiler itself. 
Frequently the accumulation of oil 
and sediment within the system 
forms a film over the surface of the 
water in the boiler. This interferes 
materially with the production of 
steam and causes a foaming condi- 
tion. When this condition exists, it 
is often necessary to maintain a con- 
siderably higher pressure to produce 
proper circulation, and various sec- 
tions of the heating system become 
sluggish in circulation because of a 
large quantity of water being carried 
over into the piping system along 
with the steam. 

A simple method of determining 
whether or not such a condition 
exists is to draw off a small quantity 
of the water near the surface. This 
can usually be done through the 
blow-off connection at the bottom of 
the gauge glass. If this water is 
boiled violently in an open pan, in- 
dication of foaming will be readily 
seen. 
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To correct this difficulty, the best 
method is a thorough surface blow, 
which can be accomplished easily if 
the boilers are equipped with sur- 
face blow-off connections. If not, it 
is a simple matter to remove the 
safety valve and attach a pipe with 
a connection to the nearest drain and 
give the boiler a surface blow through 
this connection. This is done by 
allowing cold water to enter the feed 
line, the excess water being dis- 
charged through the surface blow- 
off connection. 

The trouble may also be greatly 
relieved by the application of some 
of the better known boiler com- 
pounds. These will also to a great 
extent eliminate rusting on the inner 
surface of the boiler tubes and sur- 
faces. 

Another source of fuel waste is 
oftentimes encountered in leaks 
through the boiler setting or, with 
cast-iron sectional boilers, between 
the sections. Any leakage of air be- 
yond the fire bed causes a decrease 
in the temperature of the flue gases 
because of the infiltration of cold air 
and a consequent decrease in com- 
bustion efficiency. The presence of 
such leaks can be readily determined 
with the use of a lighted candle held 
close to the boiler surface or setting. 
Any leaks will be indicated by the 
flame being drawn in because of the 
inrush of air. 

With hand firing of coal it will be 
found that with the use of smaller 
grades of coal, such as No. 1 or No. 2 
Buckwheat, best economy will be 
obtained with frequent firing and a 
thin layer of coal spread evenly over 
the fuel bed. Care should be taken 


to see that no holes are burned 
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through this fuel bed as this again 
would result in surplus air being 
mixed with the products of com- 
bustion. 

With oil firing the proper mixture 
of oil and air is of utmost impor- 
tance in maintaining the highest efh- 
ciency. This can be determined safely 
only by means of flue gas analysis. 
While it has generally been assumed 
that flue gases can be 
done only by experts, there are now 
on the market instruments that can 
be used efficiently by the average fire- 
man with some simple instructions. 
These instruments are easy to oper- 
ate; the percentage of CO, is the im- 
portant factor to be determined. If 
no recording instrument to deter- 
mine flue gas analysis is available, 
the purchase of one would be a good 
investment in any plant of reason- 
able size. 

Periodic readings should be made 
and reports given to those in author- 
ity regarding CO, content of the flue 
gases. Together with this instrument 
there should also be a stack ther- 
mometer for reading the tempera- 
ture of flue gases. A flue gas content 
of from 10 to 12 per cent is generally 
considered fair economy. The higher 
the CO, content with a resultant 
moderately low flue temperature, the 
higher will be the efficiency. A CO, 
content of less than the foregoing 
hgures usually indicates an improper 
mixture of air and oil. 


analvses of 


Maintain a Constant Draft 


With a little practice and instruc- 
tion the average attendant should be 
able to make proper adjustments to 
maintain an efficiently operating oil 
burner. A stack temperature of from 
400° to 500° F. is considered well 
within the margin of good operating 
efficiency. High stack temperatures 
generally indicate one of two things: 
an excess accumulation of soot on 
the boiler surface or a short-circuit- 
ing of the flue gases through im- 
proper application of baffles or leaks 
in the internal portion of the boiler 
setting. 

The proper amount of draft is an 
important factor in the operation of 
the boiler plant. With coal firing an 
excess draft may prove as detri- 
mental to the plant efficiency as in- 
sufficient draft. The uptake dampers 
on the boilers should be closed as 
much as possible and still maintain 
the maximum load requirements on 
the boiler plant. 
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Most essential is the maintenance 
of a constant draft, as variations in 
the intensity would tend to change 
the mixture of air and oil and, 
therefore, upset previously adjusted 
apparatus. 

Each plant operating with oil 
burners should be provided with an 
automatic draft adjuster in the 
breaching at the point at which it 
enters the chimney. This is of par- 
ticular importance because of the 
fact that varying wind velocities 
change the draft intensity in the 
stack. With an automatic draft ad- 
juster properly set, the draft inten- 
sity in the combustion chamber will 
be automatically maintained at the 
proper point. 


Prevent Excessive Steam Pressures 


Another point to consider is steam 
pressure maintenance. It is advisable, 
generally speaking, to maintain as 
low a pressure as possible and still 
produce proper circulation through- 
out the entire system. Excessive pres- 
sures tend to overheat various sections 
of the building and, furthermore, to 
increase losses of steam, particularly 
through the return system. It is im- 
portant to set dampers and control 
devices at the lowest possible point 
and to see that this apparatus is kept 
in a satisfactory working condition. 

Another important consideration 
in connection with a steam plant is 
uneven heating, certain sections of 
the building being located at a con- 
siderable distance from the boiler 
plant. 

With hot water systems this can 
be readily overcome by proper ad- 
justment of circulation valves but 
with the steam system it is not so 
simple. Naturally, the sections nearer 
the boiler plant will receive the 
steam sooner than the farther sec- 
tions. This means either that the 
near sections are overheated or that 
the boiler plant must be started 
to operate earlier in order to bring 
the remote sections up to tempera- 
ture at the required time. 

With vacuum systems, when vac- 
uum pumps are used to induce cir- 
culation, uneven heating can fre- 
quently be overcome by installing 
valves on the various branch lines 
and adjusting the valves to restrict 
the flow on the shorter lines. An- 
other method lies in the use of zone 
valves or motorized valves controlled 
by thermostats located at proper 
points in the sections so controlled. 


Uneven heating also may result 
from improper installation of the 
piping system, causing traps or re- 
strictions in the lines and thereby 
requiring a greater steam pressure 
on the boiler plant to accomplish 
proper circulation in certain sections. 
Frequently it will be found that by 
some simple change or modification 
of the piping system these difficulties 
may be overcome. If such conditions 
exist, it would be well to engage the 
services of an expert to locate the 
difficulties and to recommend 
changes. 

With vacuum systems it is essen- 
tial to keep careful check on the 
thermostatic return valves installed 
on the return of each radiator and 
heating unit. These valves are con- 
structed with a thermostatic element 
containing a liquid the function of 
which is to vaporize at the required 
temperature and thus close the valve 
against the passage of steam into the 
return system. Frequently after a 
few years’ operation this liquid will 
escape and the valve become inopera- 
tive. This will result in the loss of 
steam through the return system. 
Furthermore, it interferes with the 
proper functioning of the remaining 
portion of the system. 


Keep Check on Ventilating System 


In buildings in which ventilating 
systems are installed a considerable 
saving may be realized by a careful 
check on methods of operation. 
When the system is needed to supply 
heat as well as ventilation, it is of 
primary importance to _ provide 
means of recirculation for the warm- 
ing-up periods. In other words, in- 
stead of bringing in outside air, 
which naturally requires an excessive 
amount of heat during the warming- 
up period before the building is 
occupied, if the air within the room 
can be recirculated, this warming-up 
period will be materially shortened 
and at the same time a considerable 
amount of fuel saved. The reverse 
of this is naturally true in connection 
with shutting down the ventilating 
system as soon as the requirements 
in the rooms occupied have ceased. 
This applies particularly to class- 
rooms and auditoriums. 

The same situation holds for ex- 
haust systems. These should be oper- 
ated only during necessary periods, 
as infiltration through windows and 
doors is greatly increased when the 
exhaust system is in operation. 
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Here is the record .. . Webster Steam Heating Equip- 
ment—using a minimum of critical metals and limited 
to essential sizes and models—is maintaining a 50-year 
record of superior heating results. 


Chances are that you were a boy in short pants when 
Warren Webster pioneered the principles of modern 
steam heating. Since that time more than five million 
Webster Radiator Traps have been installed with this 
remarkable record—less than one-half of one per cent 
have been recorded as replaced for all causes. 


We like to think of “Old Ironsides,” the war-time 
Webster Radiator Trap, as literally “stripped for 
action.” The design saves critical materials and ma- 
chine-tool hours for direct war work. But, operating 
efficiency is unimpaired because “Old Ironsides” em- 
ploys the time-tested Webster thermostatic element, 
a diaphragm of phosphor bronze fully compensated 
for pressure. 


inate ME if 





“Old Ironsides’” 


war-time service stripes 


Official U. 8. Navy ait 
Patients at U. S. Navy Hospital enjoy steam heating comfort 





Construction features include cast iron bodies and 
bonnets, female inlet and outlet connections, angle 
body only. Three sizes of traps—" for 200 sq. ft.; 
34" for 400 sq. ft.; 34" for 700 sq. ft. 


Webster Steam Heating Equipment is being made for 
authorized war-time projects— Army hospitals, theatres 
and administration buildings; the Navy’s fighting ships; 
war plants, shipyards, airplane hangers; and for essen- 
tial heating repairs. 


We are proud to play our part in keeping steam heat- 
ing available for its essential role in war-time . . . and 
we are doubly proud of our Army-Navy “E” awarded 
to us for producing many times the originally con- 
templated maximum on our Ordnance contract for 
the United States Army. 


WARREN WEBSTER & COMPANY 


Camden, N.J., Est. 1888, Pioneers of Vacuum Steam Heating 





; - a Official U. S. Marine Photo 
U. S. Marines at “chow” in steam-heated mess hall 


WEBSTER PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


Process Steam Traps, Radiator Valves, Thermostatic Traps, 
Dirt Pockets, Dirt Strainers, Lift Fittings, Expansion Joints, 
Vacuum Governors, Unit Heaters, Boiler Protectors, Boiler 
Return Traps, Vent Traps, Vacuum and Vapor Systems of 
Steam Heating, Central Heat Controls, Heating Moderni- 


zation Programs. 
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BETTER PLANT PRACTICES 





Fewer Custodians 


Further comment on the shortage of 
custodial personnel comes from J. C. 
Gibson, business manager, Fort Smith 
public schools, Fort Smith, Ark. Mr. 
Gibson states that Fort Smith has lost 
about twenty per cent of its custodians 
for various reasons. To meet this short- 
age it is reverting to older men who, of 
course, are less capable of handling the 
work and who are now earning as much 
as the others did previously. Those who 
have remained are above their original 
bracket. The maintenance work plan in 
Fort Smith today keeps the buildings 
operating as safely and efficiently as pos- 
sible with the minimum amount of re- 
pairs and maintenance procedures. 


The Same Elsewhere 


Troy, Ohio, and Montgomery, Alla., 
report much the same situation. M. M. 
Burrell, clerk-treasurer at Troy, has lost 
two janitors thus far who have been re- 
placed with older men. He has not em- 
ployed any women but has increased the 
wage scale in this group. T. L. Head of 
Montgomery is also employing older 
men or “anyone we can get” to fill 
vacant posts. The maintenance work 
plan at Montgomery has been revised 
somewhat to meet the labor shortage. 


Four Steps Help 


A decrease in the number of pupils 
in Lincoln, Neb., has made it possible to 
decrease the amount of custodial help. 
Notwithstanding, a loss of approximately 
25 per cent has been suffered in the 
regular custodial force. This has been 
met in part by (1) raising the age limit 
for individuals entering custodial serv- 
ice, (2) employing more women, (3) 
employing college students and (4) 
lengthening the period between some 
of the cleaning operations. 

R. H. Park, assistant superintendent 
in charge of operation, maintenance and 
purchase, goes on to explain that “the 
age limit at which new employes could 
be hired was formerly fixed at 45 years, 
but this has been raised to 63. Few 
women are available for custodial work 
as other types of employment are more 
attractive to them. 

“Some part-time student help has been 
obtained from both the University of 
Nebraska and Wesleyan University but 
the amount of work and the time in 
which it can be done are limited. Most 
of the students do not want to work 
more than four hours in either the after- 
noon or early evening. Only those rooms 
that are needed for regular class instruc- 
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tion are being used and these are sched- 
uled so as to be in use most of the school 
day. The regular cleaning schedule calls 
for daily sweeping and dusting of each 
classroom but these may be done every 
other day in the event of an extreme 
shortage of help. Every effort is made 
to do a good job of cleaning when it 
is done rather than to do a mediocre 
job daily. 

“The maintenance program is limited 
strictly to those functions that are essen- 
tial for plant operation. Both materials 
and labor make it necessary to limit re- 
pair work to the most necessary items 
only. No large repairs were done last 
summer. This allowed more attention 
to be given the regular summer main- 
tenance program, which in turn has 
helped to prevent too long delays in 
making necessary emergency repairs.” 


The Question of Bus Drivers 


The possibility of employing women 
as school bus drivers is being explored 
by many school officials with excellent 
results, according to reports. Where their 
services have been utilized, women have 
proved conscientious, dependable and 
efficient, enabling the school system to 
maintain its standards. 

This is one solution to the present 
shortage of competent men drivers. An 
other is the use of junior college boys— 
girls, too—who will receive special train- 
ing. Changes in legislation are being 
sought to extend the age limitation for 
bus drivers, legalizing the services of 
boys and girls under 21 and of men 
over 55. 


Asks Emergency Legislation 


Bakersfield, Calif., is operating a fleet 
of 41 large buses covering more than 
400,000 miles per year. “In consequence,” 
states Thomas L. Nelson, district super- 
intendent, “we are much interested in 
school bus drivers. For several years we 
have been using the older and more com- 
petent of our junior college boys for this 
purpose. Because of the 18 to 19 year old 
draft this source is being drastically re- 
duced and will probably be eliminated 
entirely in the near future. 

“We are doing two specific things at 
the present time. In the first place, we 
are asking the legislature to pass emer- 
gency legislation that will permit us to 
use 17 year old boys and possibly girls 
as school bus drivers. At the present time 
the law does not permit us to use drivers 
unless they are at least 18 years of age. 
We feel that some of our 17 year old 
boys, particularly those who have better 
judgment, could be used as school bus 


drivers during the emergency. The sec- 
ond source of possible replacements is 
to use junior college girls and possibly 
even older women of the community. 

“At the same time we are proposing 
a class for school bus drivers in our 
junior college. This class will probably 
have as its recruits the 17 year old boys 
mentioned, if we get emergency legisla- 
tion permitting us to use them, junior 
college girls and older women of the 
community. 

“The proposed course will probably 
cover the following: driving practices, 
routing, inspection, operation and _pre- 
ventive maintenance, state rules and reg- 
ulations, district rules and regulations, 
trafic laws, driver’s responsibility, re- 
porting accidents, general reports, essen- 
tial elements of discipline and first aid.” 


Tennessee Has Its Troubles 


Older men and women are being used 
to fill bus driver vacancies in Tennessee, 
according to H. C. Headden, director of 
the division of schoolhouse planning and 
transportation of the state department of 
education. “Our state regulations,” he 
reports, “do not allow us to employ a 
new driver who is over 55 years of age. 
The state board of education gave us au- 
thority to accept people above that age 
limit, provided they could meet the other 
qualifications for school bus drivers. Our 
state law at the present time does not 
allow for the issuing of a special chauf- 
feur’s license to individuals under 21 
years of age. This is one of the regula- 
tions of the motor vehicle department. 
We anticipate changing this required 
qualification. 

“At present we have on schedule a 
drivers’ training school under the su- 
pervision of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. We trust that from this school will 
come 24 well-qualified instructors who 
will expound the gospel of driver training 
throughout the state. This, of course, is 
in addition to the brief bus drivers’ meet- 
ings that we have held periodically 
throughout the state for the last four 
years to stress the importance of safety.” 


One Replacement Only 


Less disturbing is the news from Vic- 
torville, Calif., where so far only one re- 
placement has been necessary. The Victor 
Valley Union School District is operating 
seven buses with male drivers from 45 
to 55 years of age; one driver is about 35. 

“We have had to replace only one 
driver since the acute shortage of labor 
developed,” according to Beaula L. 
Moore, assistant business manager. 
“However, we are faced with a distinct 
shortage of available manpower should 
vacancies occur. We have not taken any 
steps to train new drivers or to consider 
students or women, but this may be 
necessary in the near future.” 
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| A clean slate for your school! 





Good food begins with clean cooking equipment . . . tastes 


better when accompanied with spotless dishes, silver, glass- 


CAFETERIAS 


ware. Wyandotte washing compounds assure a thorough and 


low-cost job. If you wash by hand, use Wyandotte H. D. C. 














If by machine, Wyandotte Keego. 





> Porcelain sinks, tile walls, and lavatories gleam like new when 
Wyandotte Detergent gets to work! It’s safe on easily scratched 
WASHROOMS surfaces, goes a long, long way. And for germicidal protec- 


ry tion, use Wyandotte Steri-Chlor after every cleaning opera- 














tion — in foot baths, in lavatories, and for spraying floors, 


lockers, and locker rooms. 





@ % That all-around wonder compound, Wyandotte Detergent, is 


ideal for mopping or scrubbing floors, washing painted walls 


CLASSROOMS 


& i chairs. Free-rinsing, leaves no film, takes less labor! Use 





and ceilings, blackboards, light fixtures, cleaning desks or 
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Wyandotte F-100 when an all-soluble cleaner is wanted — 


especially suited for wood floors. 


¢ Write us at Wyandotte or invite your local Wyandotte 


Representative to look over the cleaning problems at your 





school. He’s ready with many up-to-the-minute suggestions 


for short cuts on both time and money. No obligation. 





yandotte 


| WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 


J. B. FORD DIVISION ° WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


© Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation consolidates the resources and facilities of Michigan Alkali 
Company and The J. B. Ford Company to better serve the nation's war and post-war needs. 
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CON OUCTE OD 


What a Nutrition Program Means 


ay IS the aim of the National 
Nutrition Program to _inter- 
pret the science of nutrition so that 
every man, woman and child in our 
country knows the simple essential 
facts about nutrition and can put this 
knowledge into practice.” 

Thus writes Paul V. McNutt, di- 
rector of the Defense Health and 
Welfare Services. Attention has been 
called to the number of young men 
and women physically unfit for mili 
tary service. Medical authorities. 
public health workers and nutrition- 
ists present evidence to show that a 
majority of the health defects are 
attributable to poor nutrition. 


Getting Good Start 


Since World War I much has been 
learned about the food 
growing children and many have 
benefited from the application of that 
knowledge. This country can pro- 
duce all the foods that children need 
for healthful growth. Our job is to 
see that they get enough of the right 
kinds of food that we produce in 
such abundance. 

At all ages well-fed children tend 
to be taller and heavier than under- 
nourished youngsters and less sus- 
ceptible to certain diseases. Children 
who have had a good nutritional 
start and who have been taught how 
to assume responsibility for their 
own food habits are likely to be both 
healthy and happy. Moreover, they 
have a good chance of growing into 
vigorous adults, ready and eager to 
carry on their share of the produc- 
tive work of the country. It is an 
important part of the work of the 
school to help children to become 
strong adults. This educational task 
has been undertaken by administra 
tors and educators in local situations. 
Much assistance is now being offered 


needs of 





From a talk before the American Dietetic 
Association convention, Detroit. 
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EDNA GILBERT 


DIRECTOR OF SCHOOL LUNCHROOMS 
YOUNGSTOWN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


by the U. S. Office of Education, the 
state departments of education and 
the departments of health. 

The schools have long claimed 
that development and maintenance 
of good physical and mental health 
are important objectives. This war- 
time call for the schools’ cooperation 
in the nutritional program, there- 
fore, does not offer a new objective 
but merely provides an added incen- 
tive to reach long-established goals. 

The responsibilities of the school 
lunchroom are great, perhaps greater 
than before, because of the shortage 
of trained dietitians and limitations 
resulting from priorities and ration- 
ing. A newly organized nutrition 
committee of the Office of Education 
emphasizes that a nutrition program 
in any school should consist of: 


Three Point Program 


1. Education in foods and nutri- 
tion available to all age groups 
served by the schools. This instruc- 
tion should provide for the study of 
appropriate foods and_ nutrition 
problems in elementary schools and 
junior and senior high schools as 
well as part-time pupils and adults 
in evening and day classes. 

2. Participation by school officials 
in organized efforts to improve the 
nutrition in the community. 

3. A program on both pre-service 
and in-service levels to prepare 
teachers not only for the solution of 
their own nutrition and food prob- 
lems but also for effective participa- 
tion in joint school and community 
efforts for better nutrition among 
youths and adults. 

To carry on effectively such nutri- 
tion education a school committee 
composed of classroom teachers and 
special subject teachers should deter- 


mine the contributions that can be 
made by the various teachers and de- 
partments to the study of the selec- 
tion of food, its conservation, buying 
and preparation. 

It is each school’s responsibility to 
determine the needs as they exist in 
its community and to develop means 
for meeting them. One school may 
be located in the center of a low 
income group. Its task would be to 
supplement the food supply of these 
children by furnishing nourishing 
meals at the noon hour. In a num- 
ber of schools, all children who re- 
main at school during the noon hour 
may have a complete lunch regard- 
less of their ability to pay for it. This 
is made possible by cooperation with 
Agricultural Marketing Administra- 
tion. Other schools serve a hot dish 
and milk to supplement the lunch 
packed at home. 

But it is not sufficient that the 
school lunchroom provide food 
alone. It must teach children to se- 
lect adequate meals and develop in 
them a desire to do so. Today most 
school lunchrooms offer the pupils 
well-prepared foods from which an 
adequate lunch could be chosen, but 
too few of these children know how 
to make the proper choices. To offer 
economical special lunches, today’s 
“victory lunches” constitute one 
way in which assistance may be 
given. 


Making Pupils Nutrition Conscious 


Too many rich foods should not be 
included, nor should candy and non- 
nutritious soft drinks be sold. Color- 
ful posters on trays and food count- 
ers and at points that pupils are 
sure to pass will help to create a de- 
mand for foods that have high nutri- 
tive value for their cost, such as 
foods containing enriched flour, 
skim milk and soybeans. 

Schools in increasing numbers are 
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GOOD FOOD FOR 


FOR PLEASED PLEASED GUESTS 


@ Hot or iced—Sherman Blend Tea has 
a distinctive flavor that appeals to the 
most discriminating taste. The secret is 
in the curing which retains the full 
aroma and body of the essential oils and 
theine of the blossomed leaf. Another 
little secret is its moderate cost... which 
makes it about the most profitable bev- 
erage you can serve. In individual bags, 
with your own label if you wish, it costs 
only one cent a serving. You can’t 
afford to pay less—and you need not 
pay One cent more to insure complete 
guest satisfaction. 


JOHN SEXTON & CO, 1943 

















MANY SCHOOLS ARE 
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Makin’g continuous use of 


Today, in schools throughout the nation, voca- : ; 
machines during regular class- 






tional training for office work is being stepped up room hours; providing additional 






to meet the increasing demand for trained adding, practice periods and short courses for 
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Expanding the curriculum to in- 
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BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Teaching the up-to-date office 
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techniques that are used today in war 





industries and government offices. 
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providing instruction in nutrition as 
well as the opportunity to put it into 
practice. Nutrition is one of the 
topics discussed in the educational 
programs of such youth organiza- 
tions as the 4-H clubs, boy scouts, 
girl scouts and campfire girls. Teach- 
ers now regard the school lunch as a 
health project that should be given a 
significant place in the curriculum. 

At home the child will ask for the 
foods that he has learned to like. 
Through him the family may be 
brought to realize that there is more 
to the choice of food than the mere 
satisfying of hunger and taste. They 
will be eager to learn how to eat well 
and economically. Thus, school 
lunchrooms can influence the nutri- 
tional habits of the entire school 
community. 

Common errors in feeding are re- 
vealed when teachers obtain the in- 
terest and cooperation of mothers. 
Some children may not be getting 
the necessary amount of milk per 
day. Others may be coming to school 
breakfastless. Proper feeding not 


only reduces absences but increases 
efficiency. How can children do 
their best work without the energy 
that comes from good food? An 
acknowledged relationship exists be- 
tween a well-fed child and satisfac- 
tory scholastic achievement. 

Such common errors can be cor- 
rected if the director of the school 
lunchroom uses tact and patience 
and helps the home to establish bet- 
ter conditions of nutrition. 

In order that our lunchrooms may 
serve as laboratories for the applica- 
tion of our national nutrition teach- 
ing, the following suggestions are 
made: 

1. Operate directly under the su- 
perintendent of schools a self-sustain- 
ing but nonprofit-making cafeteria. 

2. Choose a manager who is a 
graduate of a four year home eco- 
nomics course including preparation 
in lunchroom management and in 
education. 

3. Provide foods from which an 
adequate lunch can be chosen at 
reasonable cost. 





Feeding Men in Uniform 


at a college cafeteria 


ERE is what happens when a 

school or college cafeteria 
must turn over its facilities to mili- 
tary training units and serve three 
times as many men in one half the 
time taken in prewar days. Gertrude 
M. Binns, supervisor of residence 
halls and commons, University of 
Chicago, told her story before the 
meeting of the American Dietetic 
Association in Detroit. 

“More tables and chairs have been 
crowded into the room so that an 
additional hundred can be served at 
one time. It has been necessary to 
route traffic lines during service. The 
number of serving girls behind count- 
ers has been increased so that service 
is as fast as a man can walk past the 
counter and pick out his plate of 
food. 

“The necessary pieces of silver are 
wrapped in a paper napkin so that no 
more than necessary will be taken 
and thus dishwashing is cut down. 
Each of the dining rooms is filled 
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twice with 500 men at each service. 
To save time bread, butter, milk, cof- 
fee, vegetables and salads are placed 
on the tables. 

“Menus are planned according to 
available equipment. Ovens are in 
constant use. The slicing machine 
is used for cutting fruit and vege- 
tables as well as for slicing meat at 
mealtime. Two women can fry about 
200 pounds of bacon in an hour by 
throwing 14 pound packages on the 
hot frying area and allowing the 
heat to loosen the strips. Breakfast 
preparations are made as far as possi- 
ble the night before. 

“Activities have become respecial- 
ized for each employe, each one help- 
ing wherever he is needed. Forty- 
eight full-time workers are scheduled 
in shifts from 5:30 a.m. to 8:30 p.m. 
Nine students are used during meal 
service. A total of 465 labor hours 
is required each day to prepare, 
cook and serve food for 1000 men at 
three different meals.” 


Acceptable Butter 
Extenders 


HE four most acceptable meth- 
ods of extending butter with 
ingredients easily available to con- 
sumers have recently been deter- 
mined in a series of taste tests spon- 
sored by the General Electric Con- 
sumers Institute at Bridgeport, Conn. 
Blindfolded participants sampled 
each of the four mixtures as well as 
pure butter and margarine. Real 
butter was invariably selected as first 
choice and most people were able to 
identify the margarine. 

Of the mixtures, “A” received first 
place on the basis of taste. Here but- 
ter was whipped or aerated with 
gelatin. Though this compound 
fluffs up to almost double volume, 
part of the volume is lost in spread- 
ing. This method produces the least 
spread of the four tested mixtures. 

All things considered, the favorite 
extended mixture was “B,” butter 
mixed with milk and water. Weight 
and volume are doubled at low cost 
using available materials. Taste was 
a close second to that of “A.” Nutri- 
tional loss can be made up by add- 
ing other foods-to meals when “B” 
is used. 

Third on the testers’ list was “D,” 
a combination of butter, evaporated 
milk and gelatin. Spread is doubled 
and reasonable nutritive value re- 
tained. This mixture is less eco- 
nomical than “B” and evaporated 
milk may be difficult to get at times. 

On the basis of taste, a half-and- 
half mixture of butter and fortified 
margarine took fourth place. It is 
least like butter in flavor and texture, 
but its redeeming qualities make 
butter go twice as far and maintains 
butter’s nutritional standard. 

The blindfolded participants could 
not be influenced by color. However, 
the institute recommends that, for 
table use, vegetable coloring be 
added so that the product will re- 
semble the real thing. Salt may be 
added for those accustomed to salted 
butter. 

As spreads made with butter plus 
whole or evaporated milk or gelatin 
have a tendency to separate under 
high heat, they cannot be used for 
baking, frying or pastry-making. 
Mixtures made with butter and mar- 
garine will serve just as does butter 
for cooking. All mixtures are prac- 
tical for such purposes as garnishing 
vegetables and spreading on bread. 
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Directions follow for preparing 
extended butters as tested by the 
General Electric Consumers Institute 
in order of taste preference: 
1. Butter Whipped With 

(A) 

Put one tablespoon of plain gelatin 
and % cup of cold water into a 
small cup. Place the bottom of the 
cup in hot water until the gelatin 
melts and Pour into a 
small electric-mixer bowl; add 1 
pound of butter that has been stand- 
ing at room temperature to soften. 
Use slow speed at first to break up 
the butter; gradually increase to 
high speed and beat until mixture is 
thoroughly blended and is light and 
fluffy. (Only a small amount of 
coloring need be added for this 
method. The butter is aerated and 
the bulk increased, but a negligible 
amount of weight is added.) 

2. Butter Whipped With Milk and 
Water (B) 

Cream 1 pound of butter in an 
electric mixer at slow speed until 
soft. Gradually add 1 cup of milk 
and 1 cup of water. Coloring may 
be added if desired. Gradually in- 
crease speed and continue the beat- 
ing until thoroughly blended. Re 


sulting weight is 2 pounds. 


Gelatin 


dissolves. 


3. Butter Whipped With Evaporated 

Milk and Gelatin (D) 

Put one tablespoon of plain gelatin 
and % cup of cold water into a 
small cup. Place the bottom of the 
cup in hot water until the gelatin 
melts and Pour into a 
small electric-mixer bowl; add one 
pound of softened butter. Beat until 
the butter is soft. Beating continual- 
ly, add slowly one tall can of evap- 
orated milk and one teaspoon of 
salt. Add coloring if desired. Con- 
tinue the beating until the mixture 
is thoroughly blended. Resulting 
weight is 2 pounds. 

4. Equal Parts of Butter and Oleo- 

margarine (C) 

Cream together equal parts of but- 
ter and margarine with an electric 
mixer at low speed. Gradually in- 
crease speed. Add salt and coloring 
if desired and beat until thoroughly 
blended. (This mixture is the easiest 
of the four spreads if mixing must 
be done by hand.) 

Note: For all four spreads turn the 
mixture out on waxed paper and 
roll; then store it in the refrigerator 
to harden. Mixtures may also be 
turned into molds to harden. 


dissolves. 
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Plate Lunches in War Time 


CLEONE C. BOYD 


DIRECTOR OF CAFETERIAS, GREENSBORO PUBLIC SCHOOLS, GREENSBORO, N. C. 


HE Greensboro school cafeterias, 

Greensboro, N. C., still serve 
10 cent plate lunches that include 
two vegetables, a piece of bread and 
a bottle of milk. In past years we 
used some meat on the plate lunches 
but now are obliged to substitute 
vegetables high in protein and also 
cheese dishes. 

Our selling price on various meat 
dishes was raised from 5 to 10 cents 
last year, but all other prices remain 
the same. This is possible because 
much of our buying was done before 
the advance in prices of canned 


goods. Then, too, we have a school 
garden that has supplied many of 
our green vegetables. 

Our menus do not have as much 
variety as formerly. We have to use 
the same foods but serve them pre- 
pared in different ways. Fruit des- 
serts and prepared puddings have 
helped us solve our sugar problems. 

The menus that accompany this 
statement are basic menus for one 
week of January 1943. The junior 
and senior high schools add the 
vegetables, salads and desserts as 
needed. 





Each Day 
Vegetable soup 
Two kinds of fruit 


Monday 
Plate lunch: 
Baked sweet potato 
Cabbage and apple slaw 
Y, pint of milk 
Whole wheat muffin 


—Se 
Green peas 
Texas favorite sandwiches 
(1 1b. chopped peanuts, 
44 cup relish, 

V, cup mayonnaise ) 
Makes 20 sandwiches 
Lettuce salad 
Crushed pineapple cup 


Tuesday 
Plate lunch: 
Chili lima beans 
Buttered cabbage 
Y, pint of milk 
Cornstick 
Swiss steak—l0c 
Mashed potatoes 
Cream cheese and peanut butter 
sandwiches 
(2 1/3 cups cream cheese, 
% cup peanut butter, 

2 tablespoons milk 
1/3 teaspoon salt) 
Makes 20 sandwiches 
Peach salad 
Baked apple with raisins 





Basic Menus for One Week in January 


Two kinds of penny cakes (2 per pupil) 


Spaghetti with tomato and cheese sauce 


Wednesday 
Plate lunch: 
Candied yams 
Greens 
Y, pint of milk 
Whole wheat muffin 
Liver—1l0c 
Corn pudding 
Cheese sandwiches 
Pineapple salad 
Chocolate pudding 


Thursday 


Plate lunch: 
Stewed tomatoes 
Rice with cheese 
Y, pint of milk 

Cornstick 

Stuffed frankfurter—Sc 

Kidney beans 
Peanut butter and diced apple 

sandwiches 

Tossed vegetable salad 

Applesauce and cookie 
Tomato juice 


Friday 
Plate lunch: 
Black-eyed peas 
Carrot and raisin salad 
Y, pint of milk 
Whole wheat muffin 
Fillet of perch—10c 
Rutabagas 
Buttered corn 
Bologna sandwiches 
Fruit salad 
Applesauce cake with applesauce 
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Men of Mettle 


Our men of mettle in the armed forces will 


smash their way to complete Victory. 


Their mettle is backed by faith in themselves, 


in their leaders and in the people on the home front. 


It is the job of the people at home to match 





the METTLE of our men on the firing line with 


every bit of METAL we can put into their hands 





in the form of planes, tanks, ships, guns, ammuni- 


tion and all the other needed materials of war. 


BUY WAR BONDS 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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ADVERTISING 


is an educational key to the new world 


HE world advances on new 

ideas built on basic and endur- 
ing principles. The multiplicity and 
speed of these new advances chal- 
lenge man constantly to educate him- 
self and thereby adjust himself to the 
vicissitudes of the times. For the 
adult particularly, the medium of 
advertising offers a constant and 
challenging channel to keep abreast 
of that which is new. 

True advertising lies in the merit 
of the products and their uses. How- 
ever, introduction and association are 
essential for ultimate mutual bene- 
fits. For useful products, advertise- 
ments provide this introduction and 
continued helpful association 
through new presentation of useful 
suggestions. Consumer education and 
the high degree of educational ex- 
perience of American citizens compel 
honesty of information. 


Press Is ''War-Time University" 


Educators have become conscious 
of advertising but in many cases 
have acquired a strange timidity and 
suspicion of almost everything as 
being propaganda for some unholy 
thing. Carried to the full, this prac- 
tice would build a spineless char- 
acter without an appreciation of 
quality and the will to believe in or 
fight for established goals. Today 
many of these attributes are first 
stimulated through advertising. 

You, too, may have been in the 
habit of looking at and reading the 
advertisements before taking up the 
articles in a magazine. Catching the 
“ads” before or as you scan the head- 
lines seems a natural process; the 
visual material is quite inescapable. 
If it is true, as Justice Douglas sug- 
gests, that “the press is our war- 
time university,” the visual portion 
of advertisements helps make it so. 

The printed word is a vital visual 
aid. The advertiser usually sees to 
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J. RAYMOND HUTCHINSON 


CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON TELEVISION 
DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY TEACHERS 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


it that the format and typography 
have educational value. In addition, 
striking photographs, drawings and 
paintings in color are real lessons for 
all teachers and pupils, as well as for 
those of the commercial art field. 
Graphs play an important part in 
advertising, while cartoons, sketches, 
diagrams, exhibits, models, maps and 
personalities may provide the central 
theme for copy. 


Preparing for Age of Flight" 


There is an ove-whelming amount 
of advertising geared to the present 
war effort, most of it highly visual. 
To those who are alert, advertising 
is an educational key to the new 
world into which we are moving 
with its immediate challenge to win 
the war and then to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of the “Age of Flight.” 
It is true that texts are being written 
and courses are being drafted for 
this purpose, yet the research labora- 
tories will make use of the imme- 
diacy of advertising and the text- 
books themselves will come into use 
first through advertising, either vis- 
ual or aural. 

The challenges of the future, prod- 
ucts that are now war secrets, will 
be shown first in advertising. The 
great goal of advertising is to intro- 
duce new products, uses or ideas in 
constantly improved fashion. This 
message will be more dynamic if it 
is visual. 

The field of electronics will suffice 
to illustrate what lies beyond the 
present horizon. Based on radio and 
television, man will communicate by 
means of stereoscopic, colored sight 
and ultra high frequency sound far 
beyond his present horizons. 
Through the electron microscope, he 


will explore minutely. The most pic- 
turesque information on these post- 
war items has been presented in in- 
stitutional advertisements of leading 
electronic companies. If one of the 
aims of education is to inspire pupils 
to inquire, certainly these expressed 
ideas do so. 

Advertising is the lifeblood of tele- 
vision and radio. Time devoted to 
public service or informative pro- 
grams is possible economically only 
when revenue from advertising per- 
mits. While television will present 
a visual story for advertising, it seems 
that there will be great need for 
“copy” in magazines and periodicals. 
A real service can be rendered 
through these pamphlets for they 
will emphasize and clarify the idea 
and be on hand for ready reference. 


Send for Offered Pamphlets 


One of the educational 
offered by advertisers, in addition to 
the intrinsic educational value of the 
advertisements themselves, is  af- 
forded through such mediums as 
pamphlets, booklets, samples, charts, 
maps and exhibits, available free or 
at a small cost through writing the 
sponsor. Some schools officially pro- 
hibit their use if they carry the name 
of an advertising firm. If this idea 
were to be carried through in com- 
plete fashion, names of publishing 
firms would have to be eliminated 
from all products, including text- 
books. Common sense eliminates ex- 
tremes in this practice. 

During the past year an educa- 
tional leader wrote to a thousand 
manufacturers requesting pieces of 
their advertising designed for class- 
room use. He and a committee of 
associates graded every unit and 
from their findings came an authori- 
tative work on educational advertis- 
ing. The National Process Company 
has acquired this collection, the only 
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4 Universal Production 





Filmo Cameras and Filmosound Projectors are on the battle fronts 





We wish we could say to you that our visual education 
dealers can supply your school promptly with any 
Filmo motion picture camera or projector you might 


Keep Your School Projector Busy 


need. But we can’t say that—because Filmo Cameras Show More Educational Films 

and Projectors have gone to war. . . Uncle Sam has Never before has the Filmosound Library offered so many 
urgent need for all we can make. They are being used timely films—for rental or for sale. Have you a catalog of 
in training camps and on the battle fronts—to provide the more than 3000 select subjects offered by this one, 
the training that helps save American lives in battle, all-inclusive source? If not, mail the coupon—and keep 
the entertainment that keeps men fit for the fight. your school projector busy. It can perform a service vital 


We know that you agree with us that this job comes to America's war eloet. 


first. So we ask your patience—and a “rain check.” 

When Filmo Cameras and Projectors are back in CAUTION! 

civilian clothes—we promise worth-while develop- Don’t throw away old projection lamps. A new lamp can 
} ments—well worth waiting for. be supplied you only when the burned-out lamp is turned in. 
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extraordinary performance is won and presented is shown : BELL & HOWELL CO. i 
by this one-reel sound film. Service charge 50c. y 1855 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, II. ; 
1 Without obligation, please send me: 
BUY WAR GONDS 1 () Filmosound Library Catalog Supplement 1943A listing : 
P reinduction and other training films. 
Bell & Howell Co., Chicago; New York; Hollywood; Washington, D.C.; London. Est. 1907. ; ) | on Emergency First Aid films. ! 
1 () Catalog of British Information Service films. ' 
MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS AND PROJECTORS 4, () Educational film catalog. . 
. g () Recreational film catalog. : 
p - i 
PRECISION-MADE BY §@ I now have. have not. your 1942 film catalogs. | 
| 
§ Name... ; 
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one of its kind, and it is available 
for examination and study by edu- 
cators and executives at its library 
in New York City. 

An analysis of this file is inter- 
esting. Under the following head- 
ings the first number represents the 
titles of the individual pieces while 
the second number represents the 
number of companies issuing these 
pieces : 

Chemicals, 30-9; Defense, 2-2; 
Drugs, 35-27; Financial, 92-8; Food, 
328-153; Health, 34-27; Household, 
65-33; Industrial, 37-26; Professional, 
22-9; Publishers, 25-21; Radio, 7-2; 
Service, 19-14; Safety, 44; Textile 


and Apparel, 94-52; Transportation 
and Communication, 35-12; Charts, 
39-24—making a total of 868 titles 
issued by 423 companies. 

Since the tabulation here reported 
another group of 107 titles from 72 
companies has been added, making 
a grand total of 975 titles from 495 
companies. 

This type of advertising has been 
well received and used by educators. 
In my own experience, and from 
that of many of my fellow workers, 
there is evidence that the visual aids 
afforded by material of this type 
often surpass textual mediums. In 
fact, writers and publishers of text- 


books would do well to use visual 
aids as effectively. The lesson assign- 
ment containing pictures, photo- 
graphs, maps, charts and diagrams 
no longer means so many /ess pages 
to study. Lessons based on a single 
visual presentation provide a pattern 
for fruitful study. Advertisers have 
learned the value of this method, for 
the better “ads” are built on a visual 
presentation. 

A field in which this process might 
be carried further is one in which 
the glorious heritages of our historic 
past might be utilized to set forth 
more fully what our country, our 
people and our flag epitomize. 





To Prolong 


ARELESS projection is the 

cause of many a film’s becom- 
ing seriously damaged before its 
time. Efforts should be taken to 
assure that the sprocket and teeth 
fit exactly into the perforations, that 
loops are not too tight and that there 
is no excessive slack or possible ob- 
struction at the take-up reel. As a 
final check to make sure that the 
threading is right, one authority sug- 
gests turning the mechanism by hand 
and letting the projected film pass 
lightly through the fingers at the 
sprocket hole line to make sure by 
touch that the holes are not being 
raised or torn. These precautions 
taken every time the machine is run 
should eliminate most film damage. 


Torn Sprocket Holes 


“Perforation damage that is being 
caused by the top sprocket,” this 
authority continues, “or that may be 
present in the print as delivered by 
the library will usually cause loss of 
the loop at the aperture, resulting in 
a diffused streaky picture on the 
screen. The machine should be 
stopped and the film examined at 
the top sprocket and on the feed reel 
before it enters the machine. If the 
damage is apparent to a considerable 
degree, the film should not be run. 
If only a short section is damaged, 
the film should be rethreaded_ be- 


yond the damaged section and a note 
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reporting the damage should be 
slipped into the reel at this point. 
Sprocket hole damage that is be- 
ing caused by the second or third 
sprocket may give no visible evi- 
dence while it is occurring, but the 
machine usually sounds different. In 
any case, the finger test should dis- 
close the roughened perforation 
edge. Stop the machine, examine 
the film and, if damage is slight, 
rethread. Do not run a film con- 
taining torn sprocket holes. 


No Reel Pinching Allowed 


“A bent reel can damage perfora- 
tions at intervals through an entire 
reel. Do not tolerate reel pinching 
when running films. 

“In the unlikely event that the 
loop at the aperture is lost and there 
is no visible sprocket hole distortion 
or roughening, the cause may be 
one of the following: 

“1. Gate clearance may be off 
standard and this should be checked 
by the dealer. If a proper splice can 
be pulled through the gate against 
slight tension when the shuttle tooth 
is retracted, the chances are that the 
trouble is elsewhere. 

“2. In some cases, the shuttle tooth 
may be worn rough or perhaps bent. 
Check for this by holding the film 
against the aperture plate with one 
hand, operating the mechanism 
slowly with the other hand, and 


watching to see whether the tooth 
engages and disengages the holes 
properly. 

“3. Film shrinkage may exceed 
machine tolerances.” 


Movies and Social Studies 
OTION pictures have added 


significantly to effective teach- 
ing of social studies in Texas schools, 
according to a survey made by J. W. 
Baldwin. This also reveals that 
slides are not used as frequently as 
motion pictures. “Since, for some 
purposes,” says the author, “slides 
and opaque projections are even 
more effective in supplementing 
other technics in this area and since 
they are somewhat more available 
and less expensive, it is a little 
puzzling to find that only 88 of the 
schools represented employ slides as 
a teaching aid while 130 of them 
use motion pictures for that pur- 
pose. This is an indication that mo- 
tion pictures are becoming more 
easily available to schools all the 
time. 

“Since opaque projection is fully 
as effective as the use of slides in 
teaching social studies, and _ since 
100 views for opaque projection can 
ordinarily be obtained at the price 
of one colored slide view, there is 
every reason to hope that this type 
of visual aid will be employed more 
widely in the teaching of social 
studies than it is at the present 
time.” 
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to help teach the 
FUNDAMENTALS OF ELECTRICITY 
































Turs is a Kit-set of twenty-one discussional slidefilms 

designed to r teach the Fundamentals of Electricity, a 
Basic Course, PIT 101, prepared jointly by the Pre-Induction 
Training Section, Civilian Personnel Division, Services of 
Supply, and the U. S. Office of Education.* The slidefilms are 
correlated with the outline of topics in the Course. 
There are one thousand five hundred eighty-one (1,581) 
lighted pictures—drawings, photographs, diagrams, cross- 
sectional views—to help the teacher present this subject in 
an effective manner. 


Ready Made Blackboard Drawings 


Teachers who weg Pom Handy discussional slidefilms find 
that they help get ideas and information over to the students 
clearly and quickly. These pictures provide ready made black- 
board drawings. The 1,581 pictures can be shown one ata time, 
any size. Any one picture can be shown as long as 15 minutes. 
The content of these slidefilms has been carefully checked. 
| They are technically correct and authoritative. The pictures, 
‘with their accompanying texts, are arranged to provide flex- 
ibility of use. They provide a foundation for the teacher’s 
individualized presentation of the subject. 


The JAM HANDY Discussional Slidefilms 





$7325 


The com- 
lete Kit-set 
.o.b. Detroit 





























1,581 flexible Pictures 
Number of . Number of 
a Title Pictures Title Pictures 

Magnetism...... ebebtcnee 56 Flight Instruments........ 112 

Static Electricity.......... 91 Electricity and the Storage 

Current Electricity........ 73 Battery, Part 1......... 95 

: é The Electric Cell......... 46 Electricity and the Storage 

This isa film strip projector which The Storage Battery...... 101 Battery, Part 2......... 91 
projects Jam Handy discussional Electromagnetism........ 56 The Starting Motor...... 93 
slidefilms the size you want them. The Generator........... 80 Chassis Electrical Systems. 42 
Projectors are available from Alternating Current...... 85 Maintenance of Storage 
manufacturers on priority for Electric Motors.......... 70 Batteries... cccccece oseeé 55 
vocational schools, war plants Electric Meters........... 81 The Ignition System 
and others who need them for Applications, Part 1...... 63 (how it works)....00.. 89 
war training purposes. Applications, Part 2...... 74 The Ignition System 

Airplane Ignition........ 63 (care and repair)....... 65 

o 














oe the correlation and synopses of these slidefilms. See an authorized 
| visual aids dealer for a preview. 


c *See page 44 of the course outline, PIT 101 


The J . M H 1. Ay DY Organization 


x New York * Washington, 


way Transp 


At the right is a section of a Jam 
Handy sslidefilm, actual size. 


D. C. & Detroit * Dayton * Chicago *xLos Angeles 
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for teaching 





From these 16 large, easily read colored 
charts, pupils gain quickly a thorough under- 
standing of Our Democracy—how we got our 
democratic form of government, how it 
works, what it does for us, and how we can 
preserve it. Edited by Francis L. Bacon 
L.L.D., L.H.D., Superintendent, Evanston 
(Ill.) Township High School—an active edu- 
cator with many years’ experience in class- 
room teaching. Recommended for U. S. his- 
tory, social studies, and democracy classes. 


Mr. F. P. Fowler would have 
demonstrated the NEW 


DEMOCRACY CHARTS 


The visual aid you need 


The American Way 
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Dhe BILL OF RIGHTS (1791) 
guaranteed these fundamentals 
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Each chart teaches a single phase 
of the subject Shown here is 
Chart D4. Subjects covered in 
the other 15 charts include Our 
Heritage of Freedom (D1) and 
Growth of Democracy (D2) 
Size of each chart: 44 by 32 
inches. 


Mr. O. E. Geppert would have 
presented the NEW MAPS 
on ELEMENTARY 
UNITED STATES 
HISTORY 


For doing a better job of teaching United States History, 
this new series of 16 maps offers many advantages. In 
graphic form, these maps skillfully trace the evolution 
of American civilization and culture from Old World be- 
ginnings, through the discovery of America and the devel- 
opment of a great democracy to its present position of 
world leadership. Each map is 44 by 32 inches and is 
printed in colors. 


NEW GLOBES for Geography Teaching in THE AIR AGE 





THE "VICTORY" 
"LIBERTY" 


same as the Victory 

Je! plus a great 
ircle horizon ring 
that divides the 
sphere in halves. 








"A World Without an Axis” 


Turning freely in any direction these 
modern globes show instantly the short- 
est air-line or great- 
circle distances be- 
tween points. The 
globes rest in wooden 
“cradles, 
which they may be 
lifted. Available in 
8, 12 and 16 inch 
diameters. 


Uncle Sam Says “M 


7° 


“Liberty” 


n 





L@ 


SPECIAL Air Age 
Globe Unit 


f This consists of two 12 in. 
rom balls (one slated, one politi- 
cal or physical), one base 
with axis inclined at 23% 
degrees (as shown above) 
and one “‘cradle’’ support 
of either the “Victory” or 
style. 


aps Are Munitions” 


Project- 
Problem 


Globes 


Have an 
excellent 
chalk writ- 
ing surface. 
Diameter 20 
inches. 
Scale, 400 
miles to the 
inch. 
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“MAPS 


If the AeA Conmniiii Had Ween Held 


E ARE sorry that we could not meet you 
face to face, as we have met for years at 
every Convention of the A.A.S.A. Here is part 
of what you would have seen if we had met at 
Louis in February 1943. Further details 
are available in catalog 18 and folder G-84. 
Write us please. We have helped many super- 
intendents and teacher committees with map, 
globe and chart problems. We can help you. 






Mr. W. S. Miller would have 
shown you 


the NEW Maps on 
HISPANIC - AMERICA 
































IT 


For a better understanding of the political, economic and 
cultural history of the other republics in the Western Hem- 
isphere, this new series of 16 colored maps was created. 
They were edited by foremost authorities on Latin Amer- 
ican History, Dr. Herbert E. Bolton, University of Cali- 
fornia, and Dr. James King, Northwestern University. 
The maps teach major events from pre-Columbian civiliza- 
tions, colonization, revolution and independence to the 
problems of today. Each map is 44” x 32”. 


“Maps Are Munitions”’ 
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Mr. M. C. Stowe would have 
presented THE 


WINSLOW HEALTH 
and HYGIENE CHARTS 


as tools to teach better health habits and 
attitudes—so essential to a strong, virile, 
victory-winning America. Your teachers 
and pupils need these new comprehensive 
10 color charts, edited by Dr. C-E. A. Winslow, Prof. 
of Public Health at Yale. 

Denoyer-Geppert continues to supply its dissectible 
anatomical models to U. S. Army and Navy medical 
training schools. More public schools ordered D-G 
American-Made torso models in 1942 than ever before. 





Send NOW for the FREE 
68-Page Catalog No.18NS 


Illustrating new visual teaching aids of 
service to teachers of geography, 
history, language and literature, biolo- 
gy and health. Mail coupon for your 
Copy! 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
5235-37 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, IIlinois 

Without cost or obligation to us, please send your 
new 68 page 1943 Catalog Number 18NS. 

Please send us your free 4-page supplement to 
catalog entitled, “Geographic Visual Aids for the 
Air Age.” (Folder G-84) . 
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The safety of school children demands 
Chain 
schools 


Continental 
used by 


fence protection. 
Link fence is widely 
and universities. 





Good fence around the school stadium 
and grounds insures paid admissions at 
school 


athletic contests and 


property. 


protects 





Rust 
life, 


is the greatest enemy 


uniform, bright coating of zinc. 
tures of construction. 


In the meantime, write for 


for any special information. 
*(War needs restrict the use of copper, 
and chromium in KONIK steel) 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORP. 


Indiana 


Kokomo 





NTINENTAL 


STEEL CORPORATION 
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of fence 
so Continental Chain Link fence is 
made of KONIK* steel protected by a 


In all, 
this modern fence has 14 advanced fea- 
War needs come 
first, so you will have to wait for fence. 
Continen- 
tal’s free fence manual and call on us 


nickel 
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Dissertation on March 
(Abridged) 
Contributions to Education No. 1234 
published in partial requirement of the 
Ph.D. degree with the approval of 
Professor Wigglebutt, the sponsor. The 
author is deeply grateful to his wife 
who thought up the dissertation, 
wrote the manuscript, did the typing 
and supported him during the many 
months he was being given the run- 

around by Professor Wigglebutt. 


CHAPTER I 

The Problem 
March’ is the third month of the cal- 
endar year* so named in honor of the 
deity Mars, god of war. It is the month” 
of war, all right. It is the month? when 
“superintendents” should, as the Broth- 
ers’ Marx® so neatly put it, “mend their 


fences’”” and insulate their frames of 
reference. 
March’ is the month when the “fac- 


ulty list” should be overhauled,® and 
all budgets “pruned.”’°’* According to 
Mickown,'* March’ is the time to get 
ready for commencement in June.’ 
Other authorities’* are of the opinion 
that the school “administrator” rather 
should plan to receive a call to wider 
fields of service.’* 
* 

The scarcity of teachers brings to 
mind the story that is going around 
about the young school administrator 
who complained to his board of educa- 
tion that he get a 
teacher for a vacant position. 
you can fill the job,” 
said the board indignantly. “Hustle 
over to Plainsville, pick out the best 
teacher there and offer her a nice fat 


couldn’t single 


“Of course 


1 tn., ery 
* According to calendar 
sanger, the mortician. 


issued by Fogel- 


*Op. cit., page 00. 

‘Encyclop. Americana 18, M to Mexico, pp 
269-269, 1890 edition (only one available to 
author). 

°Marx, Harpo; Marx, Chico; Marx, Groucho, 
et al. and Ibid. 

*Naturally, no play on words is intended 


here. It is believed that the similarity in spell- 
ing is coincidental and has no resemblance to 
any actual event either past or future. 
‘Unpublished Master's thesis. Try to find it. 
“The author is indebted to his old grand- 
mother for this folk saying. 


"Daily Newspaper, Article page 1, “Local 
Superintendent on Skids.” 
81 ocal Taxpayers’ Association, Report of 


(copies free). 


™Mickown, H., Commencing Commence- 


ments. Mickey Mouse Publishing Company. 
*See Contributions to Education Nos. 1- 
1234. 
Let X = the teaching unit, but what in 


heck will “Y” equal? 


raise to jump her contract in our favor.” 

“But,” sighed the young principal, 
“there are ethics in this business of em- 
ploying teachers.” 

“Ethics, our foot,” said the board. 
“This is war and no time for non- 
sense.” 

With this directive hanging over his 
head, our young hero departed for the 
neighboring town. Along about noon 
the president of the local board re- 
ceived a telegram from Plainsville: 

“UNABLE TO SECURE TEACH- 
ER. HAVE ACCEPTED PRINCI- 
PALSHIP HERE.” 


GREMLINED EDUCATION 
The gremlins must have giggled on that 
cold November day, 
When the education leaders 
dither and dismay, 
Because of drafts and rationing, 
air was filled with woe, 
The problem: How to win the war and 
keep the status quo. 


met in 


the 


“Good Colleagues,” puffed a President, 
“I’m vexed and troubled sore, 

My registration and finance 1s sinking 
low’r and low’r. 

The war-time draft has got me daft, 
my nerves are all unstrung; 

The only course for us, perforce, 1s 
snatch ’em while they're young.” 


“But what about the standards we have 
striven to create? 


How many sins are covered by that 
word ‘accelerate’?” 

Thus spoke a Deeper Thinker. Came 
the answer “Nertz to you!” 

“If rubber can be rationed, why not 


ration standards, too?” 

And so midst words and arguments, 
the snatchers won the day, 

Despite the yells of colleges which 
didn’t feel that way; 

And despite those educators who gave 
forth an anguished howl 

That tomorrow's college freshmen 


would be neither fish nor fowl. 


O, ye who make our policies, respect 
is due to you! 

O, wonderful and awesome, the funny 
things you do! 

For our lack of understanding, your 
pardons we must beg 

But dare we say you sometimes lay a 
large and fruity egg? 


eee 
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RCA Tube and Equipment Distributors not 
only afford a convenient, 'round-the-corner 
source of supply, but back their merchandise 





\ HETHER your need is for one electronic item ora with a technical knowledge that has proved invaluable. 


dozen, your RCA Tube and Equipment Distributor is If you do not already know the name of your near- 
geared to help you select it and get it as rapidly as est RCA Distributor, write or wire us today. 

possible! The fact that there are over 300 of these Put his services to work in solving your electronic 
distributors throughout the nation means that equipment buying problems. Take advantage of the 
there is one close by—ready to deliver personalized, large stocks he normally maintains. Let him serve 
‘round-the-corner service. as your specialized “expediter” on orders 


that must be deferred. Ask him for the techni- 
cal suggestions he is so well qualified to give! 
* BUY WAR BONDS EVERY PAYDAY * 





Educational Department, RCA Victor Division 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Camden, New Jersey 
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Help With Building Priorities 


Wasuincton, D. C.— To save time 
and money for applicants for substan- 
tial construction projects, the Materials 
Control Branch of the construction bu- 
reau W.P.B. will advise architects, 
contractors and builders, on the basis of 
their preliminary drawings and approxi- 
mate lists of materials, about the latest 
regulations regarding the use of mate- 
rials. In this way architects or contrac- 


of 


op5* 





/ 
\ 








I, 


tors will be able to give all necessary 
information on the formal application 
for priority assistance, Form PD-200. 
Prompt processing of the applications 
will thus be expedited. 

For projects sponsored by federal, 
state, county, municipal or other govern- 
mental agencies, inquiries should be 
directed to Maury Maverick, director, 
governmental division, War Production 
Board, Temporary Building, “E,” Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


HE JOB DONE 


QUICKER! 
SAFER!! CHEAPER!!! 


NOW you can eliminate all special 
cleansers for school floors. You can do 
all cleaning with one product—Floor- 
San—and save time, money and labor. 


You can use Floor-San with absolute 
safety on rubber tile, asphalt tile, lino- 
leum, terrazzo, wood, or any other 
flooring. What's more, you'll get a 
thorough cleansing job, for Floor-San 
has detergent properties 
which quickly rout dirt. 


powerful 


By using Floor-San for all floors, 
\ you save time for yourself and your 
janitor. You need buy only one 
\ product—Floor-San—and your 
\ buying is done. The janitor also 
ay saves time because he need not 
i) prepare any special cleansers. 
Floor-San Scrub Compound has 
received approval of the Rubber 
Flooring Manufacturers Association. 
It is also endorsed by asphalt tile 
manufacturers. Such approval means 
that Floor-San is mild... won't dis- 


color... won't run colors. 


Begin now to use Floor-San and get 
the job done quicker. .safer.. cheaper! 


GTON LABORATORIES INC 


MUNTINCTON (MOI Ama ° 


Ti 








" LIQUID SCRUB COMPOUND 











For all other projects, inquiries should 
be directed to the Materials Control 
Branch, Construction Bureau, 54th 
Floor, Empire State Building, New York 
City, or to the Architectural and Codes 
Section, Specifications Branch, Con- 
servation Division, 8th Floor, Washing- 
ton Gas Light Company Building, 
Eleventh and H_ Streets, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Buy It Secondhand 

Wasuincton, D. C.—A communica- 
tion from the schools and colleges section 
of the Governmental Division, W.P.B., 
recommends secondhand dealers as 
sources of supply. Pumps, motors, gen- 
erators, tanks for water and oil, boilers, 
meters and the like may be bought from 
them without a preference rating— 
without filing a PD-1A! 

Two sources of information on used 
machinery markets and secondhand sup- 
plies are: (1) J. G. Worker, Used 
Equipment Branch, Office of Industrial 
Operations, Eleventh and H_ Streets, 
N.W., Washington, D. C., and (2) 
Office of Price Administration, Ma- 
chinery Section, Temporary Building, 
“D,” Washington, D. C. 


Restriction on Lab Equipment 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Claude Hough, 
chiet of the schools and colleges section, 
W.P.B., urges school administrators and 
buyers to make a thorough study of 
laboratory equipment and supply orders 
and to acquaint themselves with the 
definition of laboratory equipment. 

Originally, P-43 was strictly a_re- 
search laboratory preference rating order, 
but this is no longer true. The order 
contains preference ratings to be assigned 
under certain conditions for purposes of 
research, production control and so on. 
Laboratories, eligible to certify under 
General Limitation Order L-144, may 
obtain rating assigned by P-43 in the 
following manner: 


For Instructional Purposes 


1. Additional new equipment, regardless of 
cost, which represents an addition to present 
facilities may be applied for on PD-620 in ac- 
cordance with paragraph (b) (2) (vi) of L-144. 
If the application is approved, the AA-4 rating 
assigned by paragraph (b) (2) of P-43 may be 
extended in accordance with Priorities Regulation 
No. 3. If a rating higher than AA-4 is necessary, 
PD-1A should be filed also along with a clear 
statement as to why it is being filed. 

2. Repair parts and operating supplies, costing 
less than $50 per item or quantity of the same 
item, automatically certify under L-144, para- 
graph (b) (2) (v). I£ priority assistance is nec- 
essary, application should be made on PD-1A 
for less than $50 and on PD-620 for over $50. 
Laboratories may purchase items which do not 
contain critical material without special per- 
mission. 


Preference Rating Order P-135 as- 
signs an AA-2X rating for delivery of 
any reagent chemicals for use by any 
type laboratory, including instructional. 
No special approval is necessary. There 
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When There’s no Time 
for Words 


Wartime calls for the simultaneous instruction of many 
students .. . not a new job for B&L Balopticons which 
for years have been used for modern classroom instruction. 

B&L Balopticons are economical in teaching material. 
One set of illustrations or specimens is made available to 
a whole class at one time. There are models for transpar- 
encies, slides, photographs or other opaque objects or even 
actual specimens . . . projecting large, brilliantly clear 
pictures which hold the attention of the entire class. 

Here again the fine optical performance of another 
Bausch & Lomb instrument, proved in peace, fits it for a 
vital wartime need. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL CO. * ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 1853 


For work essential to Victory—B&L 
Instruments are available on priorities. 


AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS FOR MILITARY USE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 








are limitations on the amount to be pur- 
chased at one time and the order is 
subject to limitations on certain chem- 
icals contained in other orders such as 
M-171 and M-227. 

Mr. Hough asks everyone concerned 
to obtain the new form PD-620, re- 
vised on November 23. Discontinue, he 
says, the use of all earlier forms. Edu- 
cational institutions should be certain 
to answer fully question 12, except when 
applying for equipment for purposes of 
research. These forms should be ob- 
tained at the nearest W.P.B. office rather 
than from Washington. 


Buses Need Necessity Certificates 


Wasuincton, D, C.—The Office of 
Defense Transportation has mailed appli- 
cations to local school authorities 
throughout the nation for the continu- 
ation of certificates of war necessity. 
Mileage and gasoline allowances certi- 
fied after February 1, says Joseph B. 
Eastman, will depend upon demonstrat- 
ed proof presented in applications by 
school authorities that show the extent 
of adjustment of school transportation 
service in accordance with existing pol- 
icies. A private passenger car used in trans- 
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Effortless Writing 
Easier Erasing 
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Alphasite is a pure, dustless 
crayon tinted the correct yellow 
value for sight conservation. If 
you haven’t been fully satisfied 
with other sight saving chalks, 
try Alphasite. Regularly available 
in the “Quarter-Pak” and in 


wood boxes. 


ALPHA Dustless Chalk 


America’s No. 1 dustless chalk 
since 1869. Alpha’s 95% plus 
purity actually helps keep your 
blackboard in good condition. 
Alpha is economical, too, out- 
wears several sticks of ordi- 
nary chalk. Available in the 


trade-marked “Quarter-Pak” 
and in conventional wood 
boxes. 





WEBER COSTELLO CoO. 


Manufacturers 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 
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porting pupils between their homes and 
school by a person driving between his 
home and school does not require a cer- 
tificate of war necessity, even if com- 
pensation is paid. However, station 
wagons and suburban carryalls used in 
the same manner do require such cer- 
tificates. This differentiation is made 
because station wagons and suburban 
carryalls have a seating capacity of more 
than seven. 


Lanham Grants for Child Care 
Wasuincton, D. C.—Thirteen state 
departments of education and 13 state 
departments of welfare have been 
granted Lanham Act funds to finance 
nursery school and other child care serv- 
ices for the children of working mothers. 
The application of the District of 
Columbia board of welfare for $89,000 
for nursery schools and school-age proj- 
ects is among others waiting to be acted 
upon by the Federal Works Agency. 
Under a plan outlined in the February 
issue, the U. S. Children’s Bureau, the 


| U. S. Office of Education and the De- 


| 


fense Health and Welfare Services 
jointly assist in these projects. 


March Limit on Maintenance Aids 


Wasuincton, D. C.—A _ new order, 
222, prohibits the manufacture after 
March 15 of floor sanding, finishing and 
maintenance machines. Production of 
industrial vacuum cleaners was put 
under severe restrictions. 

The sale, rental and transfer of speci- 
fied kinds of the affected machinery 
likewise suffered restrictions. 
staining, scraping, oiling, waxing, clean- 
ing, sanding, polishing, removal of refuse 
and the like are the operations affected 
by the loss of these machines. 

Production of repair parts for these 
machines, Claude Hough says, will con- 
tinue. Items included are polishing 
brushes, cleaning brushes, sanding drums 
and disks, stones, hoses and bags. Not 
included are suction attachments used 
in the conversion of portable industrial 
blowers to industrial vacuum cleaners. 


Stop Applying for "Electrics" 

Wasuincton, D. C.—General Limita- 
tion Order L-225, issued December 16, 
concerning electrical conduit, electrical 
metallic tubing and raceways has tight- 
ened restrictions on these items to such 
an extent that the schools and colleges 
section of W.P.B. recommends that all 
schools stop applying for them. 


No Forms for Retail Fuses 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Claude Hough 
of the schools and colleges section, 
W.P.B., says there is no necessity for 
schools to file applications for electric 
fuses. Though restrictions on sales of 
electric fuses were tightened by an 
amendment to Limitation Order L-161 
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Textbook Service Now Lost—through Wear 
—can be Salvaged and Saved 


by the 





“Holden System for Preserving Books” 





Consisting of 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 
—FOR OUTSIDE PROTECTION TO THE BOOKS 


and 


HOLDEN BOOK REPAIRING MATERIALS 
—FOR REPAIRS TO INSIDE DAMAGE 


This “System” has been in force in the public schools for over 60 years! 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 














Fcc care is important in preventing infected 
wounds. Even minor wounds may become infected 
when antiseptic treatment is delayed. Children and 
adults report injuries promptly when Mercurochrome 
is used, because treatment is not painful. 


Merewwebrome 


(H. W. & D. Brand of Dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein-sodium ) 


is non-irritating and non-toxic in wounds. It has a 
f background of twenty-two years’ clinical use. Solutions 





keep indefinitely. Be prepared with Mercurochrome This seal denotes acceptance 
: : , M 

for the first aid care of all minor wounds and abrasions. Coundioen tanapes then 

In more serious cases, a physician should be consulted. _—*8**¥» American Medical Assn. 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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| last December, the control affects only 
those at wholesale and jobbing levels. 
Over-the-counter sales and distribution 
through retail stores for all ordinary 
needs will continue. The purchase of 
electric fuses in other than wholesale 
quantities does not require the filing of 
applications. 





New Bus Parts for Old 

Wasuincton, D. C.—In regard to 
Limitation Order L-158, Claude Hough 
points out that no priority assistance is 
needed to obtain worn-out bus parts. 
The return of the old part with a 
certificate of emergency order which the 
purchaser may obtain from the _pro- 
ducer is all that is necessary. 


To Grant Emergency Repairs 
Wasuincton, D. C.—Increased author- 
ity was delegated to field offices of 
W.P.B. on January 8 by enabling them 
to approve individual emergency pref- 
erence ratings. The 110 district offices 
| may for the first time grant ratings for 


e | emergency repair up to and including 

How DEVO PAKE hides | AA-2. The authority delegated is 
| limited to cases in which the material 

| for which the applicant seeks priority 


<1 n ed Cc oe we e r & a re y & Uu r % Q € e assistance does not exceed $500 in value. 
in jus t Oo n e co o t i | New Maximums for School Stores 
* 


Wasnincton, D. C.—Maximum prices 
on tablets, pads, blank books and certain 
WONDERFUL how Devopake cuts costs . . . saves manpower. | other school supplies sold by school- 

. | operated stores may be based on the cost 
ao | of purchase plus the percentage mark-up 
that Devopake saved them $10 a room in painting costs. High hiding | taken in March 1942 on the same or 


power of Devopake saved washing down of walls beforehand, and | — — according to the Office 
, = . oO rice Admiunistration. 

applying of an undercoat. Spreading quality of Devopake cut gal- | Previously, the applicable price regula- 
lonage from former 5 gallons to a room to 2% gallons. Easy brushing | tion (Maximum Price Regulation No. 


j ee 225—Printing ‘ 2om- 
quickened time of application . . . saved man hours. Printing and Printed Paper Com 
| modities) required school stores to main- 

No maintenance man has to go to school to figure out that lesson. | tain their March 1942 selling prices. 





School commissioners in a large city (name on request) have reported 


Amendment No. 3, providing for the 
change, became effective January 21. 


For his next job. . . he will specify Devopake and let this self-sealing 
primer and finish coat in one save time on the job, with minimum | 
interruption to essential activities. He will continue to cash in on its | Training Schools Listed 


long wear that stands many washings. Use Wasuincton, D. C.— Two hundred 
and eighty-one nonfederal educational 
institutions (schools, colleges and uni- 
versities) have been approved for utiliza- 
tion by the War and Navy departments 
for the specialized training of men and 





Devopake and enjoy the reflection and diffu- 


Devoe’s maintenance paint 
sion of maximum available light that this line is built to meetall your 
requirements including 


truly flat wall finish insures. Devopake now 4 
4 high resistance to fungi, 





comes in 7 practical colors. fumes and moisture. women needed for the armed forces. 
Specify Devepake on your next paint job end Write us today for com- The list was recently issued by a Joint 

: . plete information that can Committee of the War and Navy depart- 
save time... save money... enjoy complete, help you solve your main- ments and W.P.B. According to the 
guaranteed satisfaction. tenance paint problems. committee, institutions included in the 











| initial statement represent only a por- 
tion of the number that eventually 


will be approved for training purposes. 
DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INc. 





Hoping for Generators? 

No purchase orders for electric mo- 
tors and generators will be accepted by 
manufacturers or dealers unless they 
bear preference ratings of AA-5S or 


The 189th Year of the Oldest Paint Maker in America 


FIRST AVENUE AT 44TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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| See how Wakefield COMMODORES give eyesight protection 


for today’s double need 











- 


In many a school this year, there’s double 
need for the eyesight protection of better 
light . . . to guard young eyes from strain 
during the day . . . to help conserve the 
energy and speed the training of grown- 
ups at night. 


oes 





That’s where Wakefield COMMODORES 
can help. For the COMMODORE provides 
86% of the light from the bare bulb . . . by 
test of impartial Electrical Testing Lab- 
oratories. It gives cheerful, smooth, diffused 
light . . . kind to eyes. Maintenance cost is 
low, since its molded Plaskon shade is easy 
and safe to handle and clean. And it is still 
available on priority rated orders. Write 
for details. 


THE F. W. WAKEFIELD BRASS COMPANY 


92 NATWOOD PARK, VERMILION, OHIO 











LIBRARIANS Answer the Victory Call... 
“INFORMATION PLEASE!” 





of wartime problems is found in 

every library .. . librarians have 
become the Staff Officers in our war 
of brains and nerves. It’s a proud and 
important duty to direct these new 
readers to better ways of defending 
and helping their country! Always a 
place of relaxation, solace and inspira- 
tion, the library now finds itself Gen- 
eral Headquarters for morale and 
“know-how.” Nutrition, military tac- - 
tics, cargo-stowage, machine shop practice, automobile 
mechanics, mathematics .. . a galaxy of impressive new sub- PROMPT SHIPMENT 
jects, with equally impressive new groups of intent readers! 
It’s a fine job to have . . . helping Democracy’s brainwork . es Om most of our library 
outwit the Axis, and we at Gaylords’ consider it a privilege li sol is still 
to help in every way we can, towards easier and more effec- a _ ia vediaaibes 
tive use of the library. possible, in spite of war-time 
restrictions and the heavy de- 


TRO oo 


\i and serious study of all sorts 
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Syracuse, N.Y. Est. 1896 Stockton, Calif. 
ORIGINATORS AND MAKERS OF BETTER LIBRARY FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
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higher under the terms of Conservation 
Order L-221 as amended by the director 
general for operations. 

This amended order provides a rating 
“floor” on orders for both electric mo- 
tors and generators. No other changes 
have been made in L-221 
Dec. 8, 1942. 


Training Chart From W.P.C. 


A “training chart” summarizing types 
of courses available in training for war 


as amended 


and food production has recently been 
released by the War Manpower Com 
mission. It is planned particularly to 
give training information to those peo- 


GUARDING 


ple already working, but at less essential 
jobs, and to those who anticipate taking 
war jobs in the near future. 

Regular vocational training in public 
vocational school is indicated for school 
boys and girls of from 14 to 17. 





WAR ACTIVITIES 





P.-T.A. Studies War Problems 


The District of Columbia Congress of 
Parents and Teachers is cooperating with 
George Washington University on a 
special course on war problems of par- 


AMERICA’S OUTPOSTS 











Aleutians to the 


the 
of 


latest 16 mm. motion pictures. 


From 
morale 


The 


sound 


today 





Buy U.S. Wor Bonds 
and Stamps 





Yet, Almost Every Night 


They See Movies 


Solomons, from the Caribbean 
American fighters is maintained with frequent showings of the 


Just as important to the success of our war effort, too, is the widespread 
use of 16 mm. training films in all branches of the U. S. armed services 
in many phases of our vocational and industrial educational program. 


ENLIST YOUR PROJECTOR! 


War Department urges civilian owners of 16mm. 
projectors to resell them to the makers who 
authorized to pay 
chines which will be reconditioned and shipped overseas. 


100% of Ampro facilities are engaged in the production 
of precision war equipment and projectors for education 
and training—assuring more efficient projectors than ever 
when the war is over. 
with the newest developments in 16mm. projectors. 
for latest 


The Ampro Corporation—2851 N. Western Ave., Chicago 


* AMPRO + 


PRECISION CINE EQUIPMENT 


to Iceland, the 


and 


are 
a reasonable price for acceptable ma- 


Plan for the future by keeping up 
Write 
Ampro Catalog! 
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ents. The course, which started Febru- 
ary 18, admits any member of any 
parent-teacher association afhliated with 
the congress. Classes are held once a 
week for ten weeks. 


Gyms as Week-End Quarters 


Plans to use school gymnasiums for 
service men over the week ends are be- 
ing developed by school officials of 
Washington, D. C. Money to finance 
the plans will come from the community 
war fund administered by Recreation 
Services Inc. Arrangements for twenty- 
four hour services either from school 
personnel, being paid overtime, or from 
supplementary personnel are now being 
made. 

As sanitary precautions, the following 
regulations will be adhered to: (1) 
schools must be evacuated by noon Sun- 
day to allow time for cleaning up and 
aeration of bedding; (2) allowance of 
17 men for each thousand feet of floor 
space; (3) adequate sanitary facilities 
and clean bedding; (4) adequate police 
protection and personnel to handle de- 
tails of the lodging and cleaning up. 


Exchange Makes Clothes Fit 

The clothing exchange sponsored by 
schools in Glencoe, IIl., was inspired by 
government rationing orders. Originally 
the exchange handled children’s ice 
skates, galoshes and rubbers. Now it 
includes wool clothing and shoes. 

All old shoes will be sprayed with a 
1 per cent lysol solution. Clothing will 
be exposed to formaldehyde treatment. 

Outgrown footwear and clothing may 
be traded for larger sizes by paying a 
5 cent fee, which goes to the Red Cross. 


Detroit Releases Typewriters 

Suspending typewriter instruction in 
the intermediate grades in Detroit has 
released 780 machines to meet war 
needs, Schools throughout the nation 
have been asked to release machines 
produced since 1935. 


Assemblies Can Stimulate War Saving 

Five tested war savings plays are pre- 
sented in the new “Handbook of War 
Savings School Assembly Programs,” 
offered by the education section of the 
war savings staff of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The 78 page bulletin covers a 
wide grade-range and includes ideas for 
programs which, according to the pub- 
lishers, will make the audience ready 
to redouble its contribution to the vic- 
tory program. 


Week-End Courses War-Train Seniors 
Schools in Newark, N. J., offer free 


week-end courses in “Machine Tool 
Operations” and “Radio and Electrical 
Testing” for boys and girls who are 
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Are Your Floors. 
GOING TO LAST ? 


IT’S A SAFE BET THEY WILL IF YOU 
ARE USING HILLYARD HI-QUALITY 
FLOOR MAINTENANCE MATERIALS 






The proper maintenance of floors in Schools, Colleges, 
Universities and Public Buildings throughout the Nation 
is of the most vital importance. Many floors in the past 


cal 


" HILLYARD SALES COMPANY 


...DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO.... ST. JOSEPH. MO. ... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES... 


were needlessly worn out before their time thru 
neglect or the use of harmful materials. Today 
it is our duty to prolong the life of everything we 
have and Hillyard Floor Treatments and 
Maintenance Products properly used will 
add many years to the life of your floors. 
To solve any vexing maintenance 
problem, just call or wire us for a 
Hillyard Maintenance Engineer 
.... he will gladly help and 

the Consultation is FREE. 








THE POWERS RAPID 
CHEST X-RAY SERVICE 


offers a practical and inexpensive method 
of preparing full size radiographs for prompt 
diagnostic interpretation. 


With health conservation and reduction of time-loss as major prob- 
lems on the home front, mass chest x-ray examinations of students, 
faculty and service personnel play an increasingly vital role in the 
war effort. 

The reasonable cost of this extensively used Paper Roll Method 
places this protective service within the financial means of all. Less 
than 10 minutes of a subject's time is required for preparation, 
recording of permanent identification data and making the ex- 
posure. Time-losses are thus cut to a minimum. 

No investment in equipment is necessary. Experienced operators 
set up our high power, portable, shockproof equipment at an 
appropriate location. One cost covers our complete service of 
supplying 14” x 17” films of excellent diagnostic quality for inter- 
pretation by your medical staff. 
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POWERS X-RAY SERVICE 


GLEN COVE NEW YORK 








ABOUT 


INFORMATION FOR YOUR STUDENTS 
SCIENCE AIT WORK TODAY! 











A research worker using a special microscope to photograph 
metal crystals enlarged to 3000 times their size. Illustration from 
“What's New in the World of Science.” 


“WHAT’S NEW 


IN THE WORLD OF SCIENCE” 


A 16-page Booklet — Available in Quantities 


REALIZING THE PROBLEM that many educators face 
in trying to keep up to the minute on modern science, 
we offer you, in quantities for distribution to your 
students, this booklet, ““What’s New in the World of 
Science.”’ which illustrates and describes a number of 
recent developments in research and engineering. Write 
to General Electric, Dept. 6-318, Schenectady, N. Y., 
and ask for Publication GEB-107. Also available: 


Puoto News Service—A series of science posters, 
issued twice monthly throughout the school year, at 
no cost to users. An attractive wood frame, finished 
in light oak, is furnished with the first poster. 


SIGHTSEEING AT Home—A two-reel educational film 
lasting seventeen minutes, which was photographed in 
our own television studios. This film tells the complete 
story of television from the time the camera picks up 
the action until it is reproduced on the television 


screen, 


Tue Invistste Wortp AND OrneR StTorres—A 
twenty-page illustrated booklet, containing the stories 
of nine outstanding scientists and engineers in the 
world of electricity. These stories show how boyhood 
hobbies have developed into fascinating careers. Avail- 
able in quantities for your students. Ask for GES-2962. 
Material suitable for students in junior and senior 


high schools. Write to General Electric Company, 
Dept. 6-318, Schenectady, N. Y. 














ELECTRIC 


968-11-211 


GENERAL 

















at least 17 years and 8 months of age. 
Courses run Saturday afternoons and 
evenings and all day Sunday. 


War Activities on Exhibit 


The story of what the schools of San 
Diego are doing as their part in the war 
effort was told to the public in exhibit 
form the first week in February. Spon- 
sored by the San Diego County War 
Savings Committee, all public and _pri- 
vate schools in the city cooperated. This 
exhibit was San Diego’s part in a na- 
tionwide Schools-at-War Program de- 
veloped by the United States Treasury 
Department in cooperation with the 
U. S. Ofice of Education. 
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Ideas for Assembly Program 
A radio blitz from the neighbor's 
apartment at 11 p.m. the night before 


semester examinations and a late sere- 





nade of victorious athletes in front of the 
home of a war worker who must report 
on duty at 5 a.m.—these were some of 
the incidents cited to jog to attention the 
pupils of North Arlington High School, 
North Arlington, N. J., at a recent as- 
sembly program on noise abatement. 

To promote more favorable home 
conditions for learning as well as to 
make high school pupils aware of them- 
selves as nuisances in the eyes of their 
neighbors, Margaret Pelissier, chairman 
of assembly programs, put on a demon- 
stration that brought two sound ex- 
perts all the way from Chicago to take 
part in the discussion. 

Many pupils participated. Perhaps the 
high point of the program was the prob- 
lem solving contest carried on by four 
brilliant boys under the stress of violent 
commotion caused by special noise-mak- 
ers and a lively audience. The boys 
worked the problems but not without 
gestures of despair and exasperation as 
the hubbub mounted. 

A pertinent film was shown as a part 
of the noise abatement meeting and 
New York’s handsome police officer, 
who posed for a National Noise Abate- 
ment Council’s poster, appeared in per- 
son as the poster was being shown. 


Asks Few Deferments 


Requests for deferments from Selec- 
tive Service of teachers in the New York 
City schools will be made by Supt. John 
E. Wade for the following types of 
teachers when no substitute teachers are 
available: 

Shop teachers in vocational high 
schools; teachers of mathematics and 
the physical sciences in the high schools 
and vocational schools; laboratory as- 
sistants in the physical science fields; 
teachers of shop work in academic high 
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America’s Secret Weapon 


ou won’t find it on the production 
lines at Rock Island or Willow Run. 


It isn’t guarded at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, or tested at Aberdeen. 


But it’s the toughest weapon these men 
you are looking at will ever take into 
battle. It’s the stuff with which all our 
wars are won. 


The boy in the uniform doesn’t call it 
morale. That’s a cold potatoes word for 
something John American feels deep and 
warm inside. 


Perhaps he can’t give it a name. But 
he can tell you what it’s made of. 


It’s made of the thrill he gets when his 
troop train stops at a junction point and 
fifty good-looking girls are at the station 
with cigarettes. 
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It’s made of the appreciation he feels 
for a bright new USO clubhouse where 
he and his friends can go for a few hours’ 
rest and relaxation. 


It’s made of laughter and music— 
when Bob Hope or Lana Turner visits 
his camp with a USO show. 


It’s even made of a cup of coffee and 
a Yankee smile—at some lone outpost 
in Alaska or the Caribbean 


Maybe it’s just a feeling of kinship 
with this land of a hundred million gen- 
erous people. Maybe it’s just the under- 
standing that this whole country cares; 
that the soldier is bone of our bone; that 
he and we are one. 


Name it if you can. But it’s the secret 
weapon of a democratic army. 


What can you do to sharpen this 
weapon? Give to the USO. This great 
national service organization has been 
entrusted by your government with 
responsibility for the service man’s 
leisure needs. 


The requirements of the USO have 
grown as enormously as our armed 
forces themselves. This Spring we must 
have $32,000,000. 


Give all you can—whether it’s a lot 
or a little. Send your contribution to 
your local chairman or to USO, Empire 
State Building, New York City. 


‘USO: 








schools if they are directly involved in 
the war courses; teachers of biology if 
teaching the physical sciences or war 
training or pre-induction classes. 

Few, if any deferments, will be re- 
quested for elementary and junior high 
school teachers. 


Illinois to Credit Army Courses 
Admission of superior high school 
seniors to colleges before completing 
their high school work and the granting 
of high school credit for military service 
and for special instruction while in the 
armed services were approved recently 
by Vernon L. Nickell, new state super- 
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intendent of public instruction for IIli- 
nois. 

General shortening of school terms 
except when absolutely essential and 
credit for factory work experience under 
school supervision and control were ruled 
out. 


Selected Pupils Try College 
Twenty-two students who have just 
completed their junior year in high 
school are experimentally enrolled for 
the current semester at Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit. In accordance with a 
plan devised by the university council 
in collaboration with a committee of 
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high school principals, these pupils were 
chosen from near-by high schools on 
the basis of recommendations from their 
respective schools, After successful com- 
pletion of the year’s work, pupils will 
be awarded high school diplomas as 
well as college credit for completed 
studies. 


Sculptor and Pupils, Nonschool 

A tale from West Hartford, Conn., 
concerns Korczak Ziolkowski, a sculp- 
tor, and the young people who became 
his students. 

Anxious to pay homage to Noah 
Webster in the town in which the great 
man was born, Ziolkowski offered his 
model of the man and his own services, 
gratis, if townspeople would carry the 
expense of materials for the statue. 
Though residents were enthusiastic, do- 
nations were not sufficient. 

Undeterred, the sculptor simplified his 
design and worked without many of the 
necessary tools to launch his undertak- 
ing. Assisted by a small group of young 
people, he brought a huge marble block 
by trailer across the city to a plot outside 
the town hall. 

Every day for two years, summer and 
winter, the young people, high school 
pupils and young children, have worked 
at polishing the statue and many enter- 
prises to raise additional funds for the 
project, which they now consider their 
particular possession. Working with the 
sculptor, they have gained an intimacy 
with form and design as well as a knowl- 
edge of sacrifices which go to make a 
true American. 
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Junior Colleges Increase 

Despite the war, junior colleges are 
on the increase, both in number and 
in service, according to data in the 
Junior College Directory, 1943. Although 
30 institutions have closed, there are 27 
newly organized junior colleges with en- 
rollments much greater than in the in- 
stitutions which have closed. 

Total junior college enrollments are 
in excess of 314,000 students, represent- 
ing a growth of more than 17 per cent 
over the previous year. There has been 
a decline of 9000 regular students, but 
an increase of 56,000 in the number of 
special students. In many cases these 
special students are adults employed in 
war industries or taking courses to pre- 
pare them for such employment. 


Shortened School Day Saves Fuel 


Shortened sessions have been held at 
the Lower Camden County Regional 
High School at Lindenwold, N. J., for 
the month of February to conserve fuel. 
School convened from 8:30 a.m. to 
] p.m. daily. 
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a is not pleasant to have your peaceful life upset by wartime needs and 
restrictions and activities. ...It is not pleasant to die, either.... Between you who live at 
home and the men who die at the front there is a direct connection....By your actions, 
definitely, a certain number of these men will die or they will come through alive. 
If you do everything you can to hasten victory and do every bit of it as fast as you 
can...then, sure as fate you will save the lives of some men who will otherwise die because 
you let the war last too long. ... Think it over. Till the war is won you cannot, 
in fairness to them, complain or waste or shirk. Instead, you will apply every last ounce of 


your effort to getting this thing done. ...In the name of God and your fellow man, that is your job. 


BY HIS DEEDS... 
MEASURE YOURS 








The civilian war organization needs your help. The Government 

has formed Citizens Service Corps as part of local Defense Councils. 
If such a group is at work in your community, cooperate with 

it to the limit of your ability. If none exists, help to organize one. 


A free booklet telling you what to do and how to do it will be 


j 


sent to you at no charge if you will write to this magazine. 


This is your war. Help win it. Choose what you will do — now! 


Su cgermens i 


EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER 
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Unskilled Labor Tops Teachers’ Pay 

A Colorado state salary study shows 
that half the teachers in the state are 
paid less than unskilled labor. About 
10 per cent, or more than 900, of the 
teachers in Colorado received a salary of 
less than $700 during the school year 
1940-41. Approximately 40 per cent— 
more than 3600—received less than 


$1000 in salary. 

Other totals for the state reveal that 
nearly 2000 teachers, or approximately 
21 per cent, received less than $800 for 
their year’s work in 1940-41. 

Almost 5000, or about 54 per cent, 
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DeVRY IS ON THE FIRING LINE 


DeVRY is building picture equipment for 
our armed forces. When peace comes, pre- 
cision built DeVRY equipment, built to 
stand the shocks of battle, will be avail- 


able to you. 


“Hawaiian Bucka- 
with Smith 


received $1200 or less for the year. Sig- 
nificant is the fact that the average pre- 
vailing wage for unskilled workers that 
year was between $1300 and $1400. 
Special or part-time teachers were not 
included in the study, which concerned 
only regular full-time teachers and ad- 
ministrators. All Colorado teachers have 
college degrees or the equivalent of four 
years’ training beyond high school. 


Building Cleverly Dedicated 

Redford Union High School, Wayne 
County, Michigan, recently dedicated a 
new addition to its older building. Supt. 










“The Gladiator,” 
featuring Joe E. 
Brown. 


Selected 16mm. sound RECREATIONAL Fiums for School Audi- 
toriums and other non-theatrical audiences. 
leading Hollywood Studios, Wholesome, stimulating features 
especially selected for their wide appeal and judicious choice 
of subject matter. Thrilling tales from history and literature, 
dramas rich in human interest, sparkling comedies, etc. Ap- 
pealing short subjects included without charge to make full 
11% hour show. 
a year save $2.50 on each program. 


ALSO CLASSROOM FILMS 


The completeness of the DEVRY Educational Film Library 
enables you to enjoy a wide selection of film subjects pertinent 
to the classroom teaching of Geography, Science, History, 
Nature Study, Literature, Health, ete. Lesson Plans included. 
Rental only $1.00 per reel for one or two days showing when 
20 or more subjects are selected for an extended program. 
Send for 44 Page Film Catalog. DeEVRY Films and Labora- 
tories, 1103 Armitage Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Produced by 


Patrons booking 5 or more programs within 


SAVE AND SALVAGE FOR VICTORY 
Remember that projection lamps contain 
critical war material. Turn them in—to 
your dealer or direct to DeVRY. Take 


care of your equipment. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF 


MOTION PICTURE 


SOUND EQUIPMENT 





Normal Wolfe made the dedicatory 
event unusual by preparing a mimeo- 
graphed outline for a descriptive tour 
of the building. Copies of the program, 
which might assist others in planning 


similar exercises, may be obtained from 
Mr. Wolfe. 


Sets Soap Standards 

The American Society for Testing 
Materials has recently issued a volume 
of A.S.T.M. standards on soaps and 
other detergents. The book, which sells 
for $1.35, contains specifications, meth- 
ods of analysis and definitions of soaps 
and other detergents. Included in the 
personnel of the technical committee 
were representatives of important con- 
sumers and producers. Specifications for 
soap cover bar, chip, powdered, salt 
water, solid, toilet and some other kinds, 
while other standardized specifications 
apply to the following detergents: soda 
ash, caustic soda, metasilicate sodium, 
trisodium phosphate and others. 


MEETINGS 


Rickenbacker Citation 


The Associated Exhibitors by telegram 
bestowed upon Capt. Edward Vernon 
Rickenbacker the American Education 
Award that was to have been presented 
at St. Louis. The award reads: 

“Your unselfish devotion to your coun- 
try has fired the imagination and the 
enthusiasm of our youth. You have 
made us more conscious of our most 
precious heritage, the privilege and the 
responsibility of being a citizen of the 
great democracy of the United States of 
America. 

“Your heroic and outstanding service 
as a soldier will be retold again and 
again to succeeding generations of 
Americans. 

“Your efforts and accomplishments in 
aviation have aided in the writing of a 
new curriculum, vital, invigorating and 
heartening to our youth. You have 
helped to give wings to their dreams. 

“Your miraculous return to us is a 
story of divine Providence, who has pre- 
served you for other and larger services. 

“Your courage and sacrifice of self 
to bring comfort to others exemplifies 
the essence of democracy in its love and 
loyalty to fellow men. 

“We salute you as a teacher of true 
patriotism, a soldier of intrepid courage, 
an American who has written the name 
of our country in the sky line of all 
lands, and for all times.” 


C.P.S.B.0. Convention Canceled 

The board of directors of the Cali- 
fornia Public School Business Officials 
Association voted to cancel the 1943 con- 
vention scheduled for San Francisco, 
March 17 to 20. In lieu of the conven- 
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NEW TEACHING AID 


for the Busy Wartime Instructor 










Send Today 


for FREE WALL Teaching the proper methods of filing involved in preparing saws for best 
CHART ON SAW and setting saws is made easier with cutting performance. 
FITTING this new Atkins Wall Chart. Illustrations show enlarged views of 
Teachers will find it valuable for gen- properly set and filed hand, rip and panel 
eral classroom instruction on the proper saws. The charts are 19x 25":.. printed 
methods of fitting saws. Pupils will find on heavy paper... suitable for wall mount- 
many occasions to refer to it individu- ing...and are furnished free on request 
ally while practicing the various steps to sihoats, Send for shop copy today. 


E.C. ATKINS AND COMPANY e 4715. winois st., indianapolis, indiana 


ALL-PURPOSE TABLES 
AVAILABLE 


DAYTON SAFETY — NO WwW! 


we LADDERS 


have every 

advantage 
No extra man needed to 
steady — Roomy plat- 
form for men and tools. 
Great strength, light- 
weight. Guard rails on 
platform — Automatic 
locking — Folds com- NO. 1.208 
pactly. Easy to carry. 
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Equip your class room to do double duty, at prices that solve the 























; Airplane spruce used budget headache . . . . Hamilton ALL PURPOSE Laboratory 
throughout — Steel Equipment can be used for any and all sciences. We have a 
braces — Safety shoes. good stock of the No. L-245 Tables illustrated above and can 
In sizes 3° to 16’ in assure you of prompt shipment of most items in the laboratory 

4 height—Elevating plat- line. Write for details. 
form adds height to P 
Dayton. Write today Ko millon MANUFACTURING COMPANY———= 
for free catalog, prices. = Two Rivers, Wisconsin. NS 3-43 





Please send me information on the All-Purpose Science Equipment. 
SND sas ctcinsteseliticcantrneinanalidaaia isl tac coviasindecsaiceivasesesebicadendan ial 
School and Position nnn. censcneenncceniercnygnn insect aiania Steel ne ee 
PBQIGID  scevccceserscsssen eee BR eine Ne AP Pe RE A 
City and State............... NEI S  Le ER 
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sponsored by the American Association 
for Applied Psychology under the gen- 
eral editorship of Dr. Herbert S. Con- 
rad, Institute of Child Welfare, Uni- 
versity of California. Stanford University 
Press has been appointed publisher. As- 
sociate editors include Robert G. Bern- 
reuter and Lewis M. Terman. All 
monographs will be reproduced by pho- 
tolithography from typewriter type and 
will be paper bound. 


Book Makes Plastics "Easy" 

Just off the press is “Plastics From 
Farm and Forest,” by E. F. Lougee, 
former editor of Modern Plastics, the 


tion the board of directors will hold a 
meeting for committee chairmen and 
such others as may find attendance prac- 
ticable to receive reports, transact neces- 
sary business and wind up the affairs of 
the association for the year. 





PUBLICATIONS 





New Series; First Explores Morale 
“Exploring the War-Time Morale of 
High School Youth” by Lee J. Cron- 
bach of Washington State College is the 
first of a new series of monographs, 
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FIRE WON'T WAIT! 


War and its camp followers—overcrowding, poor upkeep, inade- 
quate manpower—provide the conditions under which fire thrives. 

Factories, schools and amusement spots in a hundred war-plant 
areas are crowded as never before. 

The demand for safe, sure, instantaneous exit—for Von Duprin 
devices—is tremendous and insistent. Fire won’t wait! 

And, strive as we may, we can supply only a small part of that 
demand, so we make these three suggestions, earnestly hoping that 
they have your serious consideration: 

1. See that every Von Duprin on any building over which you 
have supervision is in perfect operating condition. 

Have the Von Duprins carefully removed from any building 
which is to be abondoned or destroyed, for use on the doors 
of the new building. 

When a new building necessitates the ordering of new 
Von Duprin devices, have them ordered just as early as pos- 
sible, regardless of whether the order carries a high or low 
preference rating. 


Won Duprin 


Division 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., INDIANAPOLIS 





2. 


3. 
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only American magazine devoted to the 
plastics industry. Equipped with first- 
hand information, Mr. Lougee sees in- 
creasing opportunity for agriculturists, 
dairy owners and wood products manu- 
facturers to investigate their waste by- 
products and convert them through co- 
operative effort into raw materials for 
plastics manufacture. 

The book is written in everyday lan- 
guage and chemical terms and symbols 
have been omitted. 


Germany Esteems Our Libraries 

A German view of American public 
libraries as instruments in shaping politi- 
cal control —an unconscious tribute to 
the United States for its library service 
—reprinted by the Saturday Review of 


| Literature, Nov. 21, 1942, has been pub- 


lished by the American Library Asso- 
ciation and the library service division 
of the U. S. Office of Education in co- 
operation. 

Written by Dr. Hans Thierbach, the 
article points out that in every second 
American family there is at least one 


_ reader who uses the public library reg- 


ularly. Nazi-like, the author stresses 
the great opportunities for exerting politi- 
cal influence through public libraries, 
which are “one of the most powerful 
educational instruments.” 





VISUAL EDUCATION 


Guides to Pre-Induction Films 


A series of visual learning guides to 
increase the teaching effectiveness of pre- 
induction training courses has been re- 
leased by the National Audio-Visual 
Council, Inc., Chicago. These guides are 
to help teachers faced with new and 
strange curriculums and to assist stu- 
dents interpret and retain the informa- 
tion given in U. S. Office of Education, 
Army, Navy and Erpi training films. 
John Guy Fowlkes, professor of educa- 
tion, University of Wisconsin, is editor 
of the series. 





Three Government Films 


“First Steps in First Aid,” a new 16 
mm. sound movie, produced in co- 
operation with a large industrial firm, has 
just been released by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines. A contribution to the education 
in safety measures of people in civil and 
industrial life, it shows typical accidents 
and what should and should not be done. 
Application for the film should be ad- 
dressed to the motion picture section, 
Bureau of Mines, Central Experiment 
Station, 4800 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. The borrower should state specifi- 
cally his equipment for showing the film. 

“Campus on the March,” a new re- 
lease of the Bureau of Motion Pictures 
of the Office of War Information, runs 
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DEFEAT 


LOCKER THEFT 


Dudley Locks relieve you of responsibility. 
Their ability to defeat locker theft, their unique 
freedom from operating troubles—mean a large 
saving of time and worry ... mean that much 
more time is available for 
other administrative du- 
ties. 


SELF-LOCKING 
COMBINATION 
PADLOCKS 


Ruggedly built, carefully 
constructed of durable 
materials. Trouble - free, 
dependable. Black and 
white enamel dial. 64,000 
possible combinations. 


The Dudley line also in- 
cludes master-keyed com- 
bination padlocks and 
built-in locks. Write for 
information today. 


DUDLEY it CORPORATION 


Geo. McArthur & Sons, Baraboo, Wisconsin PE PT: 31° 570 W. MONROE ST. 





SCHOOL GYM TOWELS 


they have proved their quality year after year— 
standing up continuously under hard usage! It 
will pay you to use McArthur Towels . . 

students prefer them . . . their long life makes tae 


them most economical. Write for school towel 


plan that will cut costs and improve service. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Protect Sight — promote better health 
With DRAPER DEMOUNTABLE SHADES 


Modern schools like this throughout the country specify 
Draper Demountable Shades . . . they expect and get the utmost 





An Unbeatable Trio 


ee a een eee 


Saves on materials, maintenance, and 








in screened lighting, long life, and ease of cleaning. 


man-power while serving the impor- for the Draper Sight-Saving Shades are available in the following 
tant purposes of making floors last and styles: 
F keeping them cleaner and safer. Soe MAINTENANCE Draper Style V Double Roller—with Demountable Pulley 
i larbrite is a neutral liquid soap made and Demountable V Shield 
\ of pure vegetable oils. Extremely of Draper Sanitary Roller—with Demountable Pulley 
: heavy in density . . . goes farther. Draper No. 2 Roller—with Demountable Pulley 
Fino-Gloss Wax contains genuine Car- WAXED Eclipse “A” Folding—with Demountable Pulley 
nauba Wax . saves frequent Visual Aids Rooms or any classroom can be darkened 
refinishing. Sanax quickly and safely satisfactorily from the following up-to-date designs. 
removes dirt, oil, grease . . . leaves FLOORS a ions . , 
seusi-wex nemekid Enich. Draper X-L Unit for extremely wide windows 
Draper Pakfold—portable, very rugged 
a or ee en wie near- * Draper Lite-Lock for the Laboratory 
aA CC Blackout Construction—A special Blakfold Shade offers great- 
est safety. 
Important shade information free to school 
Fi n n t L l « y 4 T * m | n { BRANCHES officials—write for your copy NOW! 
v * IN ALL F ae i , 
p ay ere PRINCIPAL Dept. NS3 SPICELAND, INDIANA 
FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES / CITIES 
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for nineteen minutes and depicts war- 
time activities in American colleges and 
universities. 

“Out of the Frying Pan Into the 
Firing Line” is all too short—three 
minutes—because the stars are Walt Dis- 
ney’s Pluto and Minnie. Why and how 
to save fats is the theme. It also is the 
work of the Bureau of Motion Pictures, 
O.W.I. 


Radio Presents "Children and War" 


“Children and the War,” a new radio 
series devoted to talks and interviews 
on the effect of war on small children, 
made its debut over Columbia network 


in January. Conducted by Mrs. Clifton 
Fadiman, editor of the Child Study 
Association publications, the programs 
emphasize ways of keeping small chil- 
dren emotionally healthy in times of 
stress. 





GUIDANCE 


Nurses Needed: Pamphlet as Guide 
One of every ten girls being graduated 
from high school must enter nursing 
next year in order to fill the national 
quota of 65,000 student nurses necessary 
to meet military and civilian needs. 





LASTINCOTE* is a super-hard 


penetrating sealer for wood, 
concrete or other floors sub- 


jected to severe usage. Su- 


premely wearproof. Retards 


action of rubber burns and 
body perspiration. Impervious 
to boiling water, oil, grease, 
alcohol, alkali soaps, cer- 
tain acids, brine or ink. 
Pigmented or clear. 


Write for Lastincote folder. 


Trade Mart Ree US. Pet og 











Because LASTINCOTE is not affected by alkali 
soaps or many acid solutions, it makes an ideal finish 
for school seats, desks and other furniture or wood- 
work. Its hardness is not affected by either perspira- 


tion or body heat. 


Lastincote is economical to use as it covers up to 
600 square feet per gallon on the first coat, as much 
as 900 feet on succeeding coats, depending on the 
type of wood on which it is applied. 
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The pamphlet “Professional Nurses Are 
Needed,” issued by the occupational in- 
formation and guidance service, voca- 
tional division, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, in cooperation with several nursing 
councils and committees, was designed 
as a tool to enable secondary schools to 
select students qualified for and inter- 
ested in nursing. 

Copies of the pamphlet have been 
sent to school officials and superintend- 
ents. Additional copies can be pur- 
chased for 15 cents from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, 


D. C. 


Personnel Council Meets 

The 1943 convention of the Council 
of Guidance and Personnel Associations 
was converted into a working conference 
of officers and committee chairmen. 
Major facets of the war manpower prob- 
lem as related to counseling and _ per- 
sonnel work were discussed with the 
aid of more than a score of government 
consultants. 

Among the recommendations for pre- 
service guidance, Maj. Harold C. Bing- 
ham of the classification and enlisted 
replacement branch of the War Depart- 
ment stated that correct assignment of 
selectees could be greatly facilitated if 
boys were ready to talk intelligently 
about their past educational and work 
background, their aptitudes, interests and 
other significant factors. 





NAMES IN NEWS 


Superintendents 
Lowell P. Goodrich has been ap- 


pointed superintendent of schools in Mil- 
waukee for two years to succeed Milton 
C. Potter, whose retirement will take place 
next July. 

N. B. Schoonmaker has been reelected 
superintendent of schools in Minne- 
apolis. 

Paul S. Rogers, principal of the junior 
high school in Colorado City, Tex., has 
been elected superintendent of the school 
system in Dumas, Tex. 

E. S. Simmonds, for the last seven 
years assistant superintendent of the state 
department of public instruction at 
Springfield, Ill., will replace E. H. Mel- 
lon as superintendent of schools in Mor- 
rison, Ill. 

C. W. Bemer has accepted the super- 
intendency of the schools in Muskegon, 
Mich. He will succeed John A. Craig 
whose resignation will be effective at 
the end of the school year. 

Richard N. Anketell has accepted the 
position as superintendent of schools in 
North Adams, Mass. Formerly he was 
the superintendent in Canton, Mass. 

W. Francis English has resigned his 
position as superintendent of schools in 
Fulton, Mo., to accept a position in the 
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DOOR CLOSERS 
2 
LBS 
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Long-Life Performance 


To conserve Norton Door Closers now in use, we urge that 
extra precaution be taken to see that each unit is correctly 
lubricated and properly adjusted. Careful and periodic main- 
tenance will add to the long life performance of existing Norton 
Door Closers. 


NORTON DOOR CLOSER COMPANY 


Division of The Yole & Towne Mfg. Company 
2902 NORTH WESTERN AVENUE * CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ROBERTSON 


~The ONLY ERASER 
with Back and Sides 
in ONE Piece! 


Neverip—the only eraser 
with back and sides of one 
continuous piece of felt— 
always keeps its shape. It’s 
Triple-Sewed . . . lasts longer. 
Is more comfortable . . 

wider, deeper . . . 20% more 
felt. Costs less in the long 
run. Write for sample 


Neverip No. 52. CHICAGO 
Dept. NS, 1632 Indiana Ave. 


Manufacturers Since 1901 
SOAPS — SANITARY PRODUCTS 
FLOOR FINISHES 
































Reduce the Cost of School Maintenance With 
TILOPINE Liquid Mopping Soap—MAJOR GLOS WAX 
ROBERTSON FLOOR BRUSHES—Pine-Ole Disinfectant 

ROBERTSON'S No. | PENETRATING SEAL 

ORIGINAL 20TH CENTURY SOAP 


Write for information on these efficient maintenance 
and sanitary products. 


THEO. B. ROBERTSON 
PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


700-704 W. DIVISION ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





history department of the University of 
Missouri. 

Ralph H. Banks has been appointed 
superintendent of schools in Vincennes, 
Ind., for the unexpired term of the late 
Lieut. Col. Virgil L. Eikenberry which 
terminates in August 1945. 

William O. Bailey, superintendent of 
the Paris, Hebron, Woodstock school 
union in Maine, has announced his resig- 
nation to accept a position in Augusta, 
Me. 

Guy Franck, superintendent of schools 
at Baggs, Wyo., has resigned his posi- 
tion there and accepted the superin- 
tendency at Glenrock in the same state. 


TO SCHOOL AUTHORITIES 
relying upon 


Herman Nelson Ventilating Equipment 





(ee. 


W. E. Hopton, who has been super- 
intendent of schools in North Platte, 
Neb., for the last four years, has accepted 
a position in Ravenna, Neb. Harold 
Gall, now principal in North Platte, 
will assume the superintendency there. 

Stephen S. Nisbet, superintendent of 
schools at Fremont, Mich., has been ap- 
pointed to the Michigan State Board 
of Education to fill the vacancy created 
by the resignation of Frank Cody. Mr. 
Nisbet is president of the Michigan Edu- 
cation Association. 

Carlyle C. Ring, superintendent of 
Schools in New Britain, Conn., has re- 
signed, to take effect August 1. 







For years The Herman Nelson Corporation has maintained a 


nation-wide organization of technical men to service their equip- 


ment which they wish to have operate, at all times, at the peak of 


eficiency. Today, many of these men are in the Armed Forces while 


others are working long hours at the Herman Nelson plants, 


developing special equipment for our war effort and assisting the 


various government agencies on Army and Navy projects. 


Yet in the face of these pressing demands, Herman Nelson still 


continues to provide essential service for their ventilating equip- 


ment for schools. 


effort, school authorities are asked to call for 
service only when urgently needed and when 


it cannot be supplied from local sources. 


In the interest of our war 





Herman Nelson 
Unit Ventilator 


Che Herman Nelson Corporation 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of Quality Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning Products 
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L. W. Mayberry will retire next July 
from the superintendency of the public 
schools in Wichita, Kan., after serving 
thirty-one years in the position. Leonard 
B. Wheat, superintendent of the Joliet 
Township High and the junior college 
at Joliet, Ill., has been selected as Mr. 
Mayberry’s successor. 

K. T. Bordine, superintendent of the 
Marlette Township School, has been se- 
lected as associate director of the teacher 
training and superintendent of the Paw 
Paw Training School at Paw Paw, Mich. 

John Clement, principal of the high 
school in Cimarron, Kan., has resigned 
in order to become superintendent of 
schools in Cottonwood Falls, Kan. 

H. I. Harris, former agricultural direc- 
tor of the Pearl River County Bank in 
Picayune, Miss., has been selected as the 
superintendent of the McNeill High 
School at McNeill, Miss., to succeed 
Graham McDonald, now serving with 
the armed forces. 

Gordon R. Renfrow, Cooper County 
superintendent of schools, has been 
named director of supervision of the 
Missouri state school system. 

Frank A. Dixon has submitted his 
resignation as superintendent of the 
schools at St. Clare Shores, District 1, 
in Michigan. 

Mrs. Hazel Duckworth has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools in 
Love County, Oklahoma. She succeeds 
Bailey G. Carlton, who volunteered in 
the armed service. 

Mrs. Gaston Brock has assumed the 
duties of superintendent of schools in 
Scurry County, Texas. 

Claude R. Clark, district superintend- 
ent of schools of the third district, Essex 
County, New York, has been appointed 
a lieutenant in the Army. 


Principals 


A. L. Terrell of Richmond, Va., is 
the new principal of the Caroline High 
School in Bowling Green, Va. He re- 
places Cameron Dickerson, who plans 
to join the armed forces. 

Harold Wardlow, principal of the 
high school in Crane, Mo., has accepted 
the principalship of the high school at 
Eldron, Mo. 

Kingsley A. Perry is the new principal 
of the high school at Amherst, Mass. 
He succeeds Ralph W. Haskins, who is 
now principal of the Brockton High 
School in the same state. 

J. Clifford Greer, principal of the high 
school in Concord, Mass., has resigned 
to join the Army Air Corps. 

Carl L. Abrams has resigned as prin- 
cipal of the Grant Junior High School 
in Port Huron, Mich., and Carl F. 
Steinborn, boys’ counselor in the high 
school, will succeed him. Clare E. Bur- 
nell, principal of Cleveland School, will 
assume the principalship of Garfield 
Junior High School succeeding William 
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5 WILEY BOOKS FOR YOUR |. 


 PRE-INDUCTION | 
TRAINING COURSES | 


@ We take pleasure in announcing these five books that will 
prove valuable to those high schools which are introducing 
pre-induction courses into their curriculum. All books are 
written by outstanding men in their respective fields and 
are based on outlines prepared by the United States Office 
of Education with the cooperation of the War Department. 


PRE-SERVICE COURSE IN SHOP PRACTICE 


i eae OnE Se $1.52 
PRE-SERVICE COURSE IN ELECTRICITY 

a ce 
PRE-SERVICE COURSE IN AUTOMOTIVE MECHANICS 

James V. Frost..... Biss eee wineicaieslen tase $1.96 
PRE-SERVICE COURSE IN MACHINE SCIENCE 

Samuel Lebowitz.................. ...(Ready in March) 


PRE-SERVICE COURSE IN RADIO 
Vin Zeluff and John Painting (Ready in April) 


Important—A teacher's manual for each book will 
be available shortly. 


Send for your examination copies today. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
440 Fourth Avenue New York, N, Y. 

















Note how Kewaunee Standard Units are Assembled 


The KEWAUNEE “Cut-Cost” Plan 
Saves You Time and Money 
on LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 


By manufacturing Standard Matched Units, Kewaunee lowers pro- 
duction and installation costs. These modern units embody every 
working convenience, match perfectly and permit quick and easy 
installation of whatever Cabinets, Cases, Tables and Desks you may 
need. Another advantage is the attractive streamlined uniform ap- 
pearance which Kewaunee Matched Units give to any Laboratory. 


All equipment available in wood, using a mini- 
mum of critical materials. Write for catalog. 
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C. G. Campbell, President 
5028 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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NOW MORE THAN EVER 
QUALITY COUNTS 


Our country is at war! We are fighting a battle 
of production. In these days schools cannot af- 
ford timewasting, error-producing, inferior qual- 
ity in their tools. 


That's why schools all over the country use 
Squires quality inkwells. Quality means effi- 
ciency and America needs efficiency every- 
where to bring us victory. 


Bakelite Low Cost 
Boston Airtight 
Inkwells Clean 





SQUIRES INKWELL CO. 


351 FREEPORT ROAD PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















PLASTERCEPTOR 


FOR SCHOOL ART DEPARTMENTS, 
PHYSICS LABORATORIES, ETC. 


PREVENTS CLOGGED 
DRAINAGE LINES 


When connected to drain pipe of sinks where 
materials are prepared, containers or tools 
washed or cleaned, Zurn Plasterceptors keep 
bits of hardened clay, plaster, broken glass, 
objectslike small screws, etc., fromentering and 
clogging building drainage lines. Two strain- 
ers intercept solids present in the waste water. 
Easily installed on or in the floor under the 
sink. Requires no trap as the Plasterceptor 
performs that function. Attach coupon to 
letterhead for New Zurn Plasterceptor Folder. 








3.4. ZURN manuracturinc co. 
Sales Office and Factory. Erie, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 


EASY TO CLEAN 








BUILDING * PLUMBING DRAINAGE PRODUCTS 





J. A. ZURN Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. Form 43-17 


| Please send me New Zurn Plasterceptor Folder 
: EE ARS ae rae? ed ; Bithe. .. I 
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B. Van Ness. John H. Burde will be- 
come principal of Cleveland School. 

James W. Richardson, dean of boys 
at the high school in Allentown, Pa., 
has been appointed principal of the high 
school to succeed Daniel W. Hamm, 
who has retired. 

Volney G. Barnes, principal of the 
West High School in Madison, Wis., 
and veteran member of the school sys- 
tem, has resigned to take a teaching 
position in an Army Air Force tech- 
nical school. 

Dean S. Spencer, 70 year old principal 
of the high school in Jackson, Mich., has 
resigned his position. 





Noture provides the swan with a 
beautiful coat...protected against 
the elements to preserve its beauty 


PyrRa 


In the Colleges 

Sheldon Phelps, president of Win- 
throp College at Rock Hill, S. C., has 
resigned because of his health. 

Frank C. Foster has resigned his posi- 
tion as president of Asheville College, 
Asheville, N. C. William A. Morgan, 
dean, Mildred I. Morgan, dean of 
women, and John Miller, registrar, have 
been appointed by the board of trustees 
to serve with Dorothy Fisher and 
Blanche Tibbetts as a faculty committee 
to operate the college for the remainder 
of the year. 

R. O’Hara Lanier, dean of instruction 
at Hampton Institute in Hampton, Va., 


Protected 


Weauty 
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PROTECTS AND BEAUTIFIES WOOD FLOORS 


Pyra-Seal treated floors have that rich, lustrous finish that 


enhances the natural beauty of the wood... 
economical-to-maintain floor that is unex- 


easy-to-clean, 


celled for classrooms, 


a cheerful, 


But 


halls and gymnasium traffic. 


even more important is the fact that Pyra-Seal beauty 


lasts so long. It’s protected beauty .. . 
your floor investment. 


Approved and recom- 
mended by the Maple 
Flooring Mfrs. Assn., 
National Oak Flooring 
Mfrs. Assn — specified 
by leac ling architects 


crack or peel. 


maintenance. 


— 


Pyra-Seal protects 


Pyra-Seal seals the pores in the floors. It protects the entire surface of 
the wood with a hard, lustrous (yet non-slip) finish that does not chip, 
Its sparkling beauty and strong resistance to abrasion 
and friction makes Pyra-Seal the logical choice for all wood floors. 


Write for Catalog. Full of helpful hints 
No obligation 


on floor refinishing and 
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has been appointed acting president of 
the institute. 

Charles C. Ellis will retire from his 
position as president of Juniata College, 
Huntingdon, Pa., in September. 

Wayne P. Hughes, assistant professor 
of industrial arts education at Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College, Charles- 
ton, has been granted a leave of absence 
to accept an assignment in the field of 
vocational safety as consultant in indus- 
trial vocational safety for the education 
division, National Safety Council. 

Russell T. Gregg, Joseph J. Romoda 
and Clayton Shay, instructors in the 
school of education at Syracuse Univer- 
sity, have accepted commissions in the 
U. S. Navy. 


Private Schools 


Rev. John Duane Verdery, assistant 
pastor at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Boston, 
has been appointed headmaster of the 
Wooster School, Danbury, Conn., to suc- 
ceed the Rev. Aaron C. Coburn, founder, 
who died recently. 

Bliss Forbush is the new headmaster 
of Friends School in Baltimore, succeed- 
ing Edwin C. Zavitz who is now in 
charge of the Friends School in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Joseph W. Seay, director of admission 
at Rider College, Trenton, N. J., has 
been elected heedmaster of Pennington 
School in Pennington, N. J., to succeed 
Francis Harvey Green, who is retiring. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ward L. Johnson have 
been named as principals of Miss Por- 
ter’s School in Farmington, Conn., to 
succeed Mr. and Mrs. Robert Porter 
Keep, who will retire in June after being 
in charge of the school, founded in 1843 
by Mr. Keep’s great-aunt, for twenty- 
six years. 


Miscellaneous 

Walter D. Cocking, formerly dean of 
the college of education, University of 
Georgia, and recently a member of the 
research staff of the Federal Security 
Agency, has been made chief of the 
educational services branch of the Office 
of Price Administration. 

Claude E. Parsons is the new super- 
intendent of the state training school 
for white boys at Pauls Valley, Okla. 


Deaths 


C. W. Taylor, who has been the state 
superintendent of public instruction in 
Nebraska since 1927, died recently at 
the age of 68. 

Willard Stanton Small, for seventeen 
years dean of the college of education 
at the University of Maryland, died re- 
cently after a sudden illness. 

Horace Taft, brother of the late Presi- 
dent William Howard Taft and founder 
and headmaster of the Taft School for 
Boys at Watertown, Conn., died after 
being ill for one day only. 
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yy SECURITY and DURABILITY 
yy SIMPLIFIED SUPERVISION 
je QUALITY and ECONOMY 


A complete line of locker, vocational, and laboratory 


. known and trusted from coast to coast. 


NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 


locks . hall 
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ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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CANT GET 'EM UP 
ta the morutiug! 


It's those luxuriously comfortable 








beds at all 
DEWITT OPERATED HOTELS 





Iu Cleueland In Columbus 
HOTEL HOLLENDEN NEIL HOUSE 


Iu Lancaster, O. Iu Coming, N. Y. 
THE LANCASTER THE BARON STEUBEN 
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6 NEW REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY FILMS 









depicting contemporary life in the 6 major 
regions of the United States and presenting the 
concept of our country as a group of inter- 
related regions rather than as many political 
divisions or states. 

These films illustrate aspects of the geography, econ- 
omy, history, resources and culture characteristic of 
each region. The series emphasizes the individuality 
of each region yet shows the contribution of each 
to the nation’s total economy. 

These films are effective teaching aids in the study 
of geography, economics and the other social studies. 




















Booklet and details on request. 


Exspi Classroom Films Inc. 


1841 BROADWAY 
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America’s 
post-war manpower 
is in your care! 







4C Audiometer tests 
hearing scientifically 
— 40 pupils in 20 
minutes. 


ji= boys and girls 
now of school age 
must be fitted—both 
physically and mentally—to solve 

post-war ‘problems pe rhaps more difficult than 
any we have ever faced. 

How do 2,000,000 children with hearing defects* 
fit into this picture? Shall their hearing affect 
their education? Is their psychological suffering 
to have harmful results on their whole lives 

By detecting impaired hearing in cles, you 
can do much to help these children. Often ‘the 
condition can be corrected entirely, or greatly 
alleviated by medical care. 

Finding hearing defects is easy—with the 
Western Electric AC Audiometer. It tests up to 
40 children simultaneously —does it scientifically, 
quickly, economically. Wouldn't 
you like further details? Then 
send the coupon today! 














*Based on survey of Bureau of Education, Department of Interior 


Western Elecfric 
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; GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. NS-3-43 
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’ Gentlemen: Please send me details of the Western Electric 4C Audiometer. 
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WHal) NEW 


HE canceled St. Louis convention dictates exhibits by 
oe and word in ’43,. Progressive services of manu- 
facturers and publishers on display constitute a high spot 
for administrators at annual A.A.S.A. conventions. This 
year’s gathering would have been characterized by the 
absence of many familiar products, the redesign of estab- 
lished lines to eliminate critical materials, display of war 
products manufactured by producers and some additions in 
the way of entirely new items. 

What’s New deviates from its usual form to present some 
of the would-have-been convention displays. 


Visual Aids 


Denoyer-Geppert Company’s four new products are de- 
signed to simplify the complexities of today’s history, 
geography and social science. 

The first, a series of 





Hispanic America maps, 
presents geographic con- 
ditions, regional problems 
and all phases of political, 
economic and cultural 
history vital in the study 
of Inter-American rela- 
tions. Edited by Herbert 
E. Bolton of the Univer- 
sity of California and James F. King of Northwestern Uni- 




















versity, each map is 44 by 32 inches in size and in dual 
text, English and Spanish. 


“Our Democracy” charts 
D>, The GROWTH of DEMOCRACY f 
in Ametuca. 
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key phrases and a dual — a re mr 
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) seal sit 
lated ideas are planned 


to teach democracy—how =o Bh Ks 


we got it; how it works; mesg 


present the history of the 
American way. Pictures, 


color scheme linking re- 





what it does for us, and aa 
how to preserve it. This 

series of 16 units was edited by Francis Bacon, superintend- 
ent of the Evanston Township High School, Evanston, IIl. 

Air Age Globes have already been greeted enthusiastically, 
according to the manufacturer. In answer to the general 
demand for a new kind of geography teaching, Denoyer- 
Geppert conceived “victory” or “liberty” mountings for 
globes—thus presenting “worlds without an Axis”! Unfor- 
tunately, the company now has more orders than can be 
filled promptly. In this same category, however, is a new 
north pole centered map. 

To have been framed and especially illuminated at the 
St. Louis convention is a colored world map known as the 
Time and Tide Map of the Atlantic Charter. Lithographed 
in colors, the panel is 45 by 35 inches in size. The unit is 
instructive and particularly decorative, says its producer. 
The wording of the Atlantic Charter appears above and 
the facsimile signatures of Roosevelt and Churchill at the end. 


Weber Costello Company has a new series of world his- 
tory maps for social studies. According to the producer, this 
is the first series of maps to be tailor-made for today’s world 
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BOM NAY 


history curriculum. There are 12 units, each covering a 
major phase of the developments of western civilization. 

Legibility is achieved in these products through size (55 
by 42 inches), sharp cartography, fine color printing and the 
use of simple modern type faces. As the maps are printed 
without borders, pupils receive a sense of world continuity 
in passing from unit to unit. To ensure accurate impres- 
sions of comparative size, all maps in the series are presented 
on comparable scales. 

A total of 95 panel maps, in addition to the 12 main units, 
provides a wealth of teachable material. Authors are Howard 
R. Anderson and C. W. De Kiewiet of Cornell University; 
Arthur E. R. Boak, University of Michigan, and Carlton 
J. H. Hayes of Columbia University. 


Chicago Apparatus Company has organized the Newby 
Rock and Mineral Chart Sets. The result of several years’ 
research among teachers, administrators and pupils in more 
than one hundred schools, these charts tell the story of what 
this earth is coming to and where it has been, thus fill- 
ing a long existent gap in science education. Three types 
of sets are available in varying sizes and prices. Each is 
accompanied by a large assortment of specimens. 


Bell and Howell Company is featuring its film service. No 
projectors are available now for civilian consumption and 
only one Filmosound projector was to have been exhibited. 
Deserving of emphasis is the fact that this company’s film 
service has been extended, not curtailed. Service is offered 
for rental or sale. Available variety includes government 
films for civilian use in pre-induction and preflight training 
and pictures, such as “This Was Modern Poland,” “Liberian 
Republic” and “Warriors of the Sahara,” dealing with war 
theaters and friendly neighbors. The company also has 
access to major Hollywood films as far ahead as 1947. 


The Jam Handy Organization has designed service mate- 
rial in slidefilm Kit-sets, particularly for the high school 
victory corps organization. Planned to war condition and 
air condition youths, the kits were pictured in the January 
1943 issue of The Nation’s Scuoots. Outlined by the Army 
and the U. S. Office of Education, these pictorial courses in- 
clude the fundamentals of radio, machines, electricity, shop 
work and auto-mechanics. 

The latest addition is in the form of a visualized first-aid 
training course for schools. A new discussional slidefilm 
Kit-set of 20 subjects is now available. Two of these sub- 
jects are produced in Technicolor. With each slidefilm there 
are a synchronized lecture on a disk record and a textbook 
to match. An instructor’s manual and a suggested list of 
materials and appurtenances for making physical demon- 
strations on a live model are included. Jam Handy says, 
“Show them what you mean.” 


Ampro Corporation says that its dual unit projectors have 
a part at every battle front. On guard in the desert’s heat 
or in below zero regions at America’s outposts, soldiers 
look forward to evening movies. On all fronts Ampro is 
busy training and entertaining in a vast 16 mm. motion 
picture program. Special services overseas require that dual 
units be sent. Continuous research at home assures top 
service in these dual units and increased civilian efficiency 
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Save School Fuel... 





Reduce Costs... with 


BaleamWooe Attic Insulation 


HERE’S a simple, easy way to save fuel—and fuel costs—without 
p prartens comfort. There’s a way to do your patriotic duty in 
fuel conservation—and yet gain additional year-round advantages! 

How? By applying Balsam-Wool Sealed Blanket Insulation in 
the attic of your school. 

Balsam-Wool reduces fuel costs as much as 20%. . . at the same 
time making schools more comfortable. You get better protection 
for the health of the students . . . and better protection for the 
school budget. 

Easily Applied — Pays for Itself 
Balsam-Wool is easily applied, without interrupting 
school activities. Original cost is lbw—and Balsam- 
Wool soon pays for itself in fuel savings. And Balsam- 





Wool provides Jasting benefits. Moistureproofed, 

windproof, flameproof, non-settling, for more than 20 years it has 
proved its ability to meet every insulation need. 

ay This year, schools are being utilized more than 

S ever before for governmental and community work, 

as well as for extra educational activities. Balsam 


yn lle 
\ 
==—7_ Wool not only keeps schools more comfortable for 


winter evening meetings with surprisingly little ex- 
tra fuel, but it assures greater comfort for summer classes by keeping 
the building cooler during hot weather. It pays dividends every 
month of the year. 


Sold Under Money-Back Guarantee 


{\ Balsam-Wool is the only attic insulation so fully 
J guaranteed. It is sold under a money-back guar- 
antee of complete satisfaction—you are the judge of 






its value. In addition, you can buy Balsam-Wool on a monthly 
payment plan if you like. Apply it NOW—while materials and 
manpower are still available. See your lumber dealer for full in- 
formation, or mail the coupon. 


Baleam Wool 


SEALED INSULATION 





WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 
Dept. 203-3, First National Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


I want to know more about/Balsam-Wool Attic Insula- 
tion. Please send me complete information. 
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DARNELL CASTERS 
& E-Z ROLL WHEELS 


Cheap casters may pertorm with fair effi- 
ciency when new, but the slight saving 
effected on the basis of lower price is 
poor consolation when the heavy costs of 
later floor replacements and equipment 
repairs must be met. 


+. DARNELL CORP. LTD., 
Ke) ee: 7 Xe me Vale) U IY 


60 WALKER ST..NEW YORK.N.Y 
36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO, ILL 
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HIGGINS American (Fes “(0K®) Fi} 
Drawing Inks are ‘“‘first”’ : 


= = 


in designing the implements 


HIGGINS 


CAN INDIA 


of Victory for the United States 


and our Allies. 





HIGGINS Eternal 
Black Writing Ink, 


being a carbon ink, 














photographs best for" V” 

mail. For regular mail and 

records bombing cannot de- 

stroy it unless the paper is de- 
stroyed. Documents written in 
Eternal Black and badly charred 

or soaked with water or chemicals 
can be read as long as the sheet 
holds together. It pays to use these 
two famous old American products. 





HIGGINS INK CO., ING., 271 NINTH ST, BROOBLYN, N.Y. 
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WHAT'S NEW for SCHOOLS 


when the war is over. A catalog showing new developments 
in 16 mm. projectors will be sent upon request. 


Erpi Classroom Films Inc. is presenting a series of films 
portraying the United States as a complex of regions rather 
than as an array of politically subdivided areas. This re- 
search is available under the title “Regional Geography 
Film Series.” Relief map effects make possible a new under- 
standing of topography and an appreciation of such features 
and their influence on human enterprise. 

Locational scenes of human activity from every region 
in the United States provide firsthand knowledge of many 
significant social and economic trends. The films are suit- 
able for use from the intermediate grade level upward and 
may be shown repeatedly for different purposes; enough new 
viewing objectives can be set up in pupils’ minds so that 
a variety of learning experiences will result. 


Follett Publishers an- 

nounce that “Friends 

Near and Far,” a fourth 

grade social studies text, 

will be off the press in 

April. Children will 

find the book a real life 

experience in itself, for 

all characters are the 

same age as the reader. 

With tales from the 

malokas of the Amazon 

rain forest, the igloos of 

frozen Alaska, the Nav- 

ajo hogans of the arid 

southwestern plateau, 

the cottages of New 

England, the farms in the corn belt and the adobe huts of 

Central America, the story is designed to familiarize pupils 

with the manner in which people live, work and play in 

regions situated at different distances from the equator. 

Photographs, colored illustrations and maps make for clarity 

and visual stimulus. A preliminary unit provides a simple 
introduction to the use of maps. 


John Wiley and Sons, Inc. had timed the new Wiley 
Pre-Service Series for convention presentation. These books 
are designed to meet high school and pre-induction require- 
ments. Each of the five books in the Wiley Series conforms 
to outlines furnished by the U. S. Office of Education in 
cooperation with the War Department. The series is con- 
cerned with basic specialized training in five technical fields 
important to all branches of service, namely, machine science, 
shop practice, electricity, automotive mechanics and radio. 


Harper and Brothers offers new vocational, technical and 
scientific textbooks as a war-time specialty. Planned par- 
ticularly for industrial war workers and men in the armed 
forces, these texts concern almost every field considered 
vital in the present struggle for victory. 

Deserving of special mention is the Rochester Technical 
Series, the result of research made by the Rochester Ath- 
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enaeum and Mechanics Institute for developing teaching 
materials that are practical in nature and closely related 
to the actual requirements of various jobs in industry. 


Scott, Foresman and Company is marketing two new 
books, “Literature and Life in America” and “Literature 
and Life in England.” From the founding of Jamestown 
to the murder of Lidice—from Beowulf to the beaches of 
Dunkirk, every feature of these new anthologies is planned 
to help young people gain a keener understanding of life. 
Teaching aids include headnotes and up-to-date reading 
lists. Readable and informative historical chapters introduce 
each epoch, highlighting certain outstanding authors and 
minimizing dates and other cluttering detail. The books 
are for high school pupils. 

Not new, but timely, are two workbooks, “Arithmetic 
for the Emergency” and “Mathematics for the Emergency.” 
Authorities state that simple arithmetic is important in 
every phase of the war work; it is the duty of every high 
school pupil to be efficient in its fundamentals. These two 
workbooks provide explanation of and drill in the funda- 
mentals of arithmetic, algebra, geometry and trigonometry. 


Audio-Language Instruction 


Linguaphone Institute is offering courses in 29 languages 
on recordings. The study of foreign languages goes hand 
in hand with the technical stimulation of war time. Not 
new, but of growing importance, is this effort to apply the 
oral-aural method of language study. The institute states 
that leading educators all over the country have testified as 
to the validity of the method. Among the noted speakers 
represented on recordings are George Bernard Shaw, Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps, Archibald MacLeish and Alexander 
Woollcott. 


Furniture 


E. W. A. Rowles 
had planned to 
exhibit its new 
Invincible class- 
room table, chair 
and desk units. 
In line with the 
times, utility and 
strength are com- 
bined in these fa- 
cilities with a 
range of size from 
primary grades 
through college. 
Lacquer finish of- 
fers resistance to 
constant use. A scientific top for desks and tables is planned 
to provide ample working space without sacrificing class- 
room area. 

Some products planned for exhibit have already made 
their debut in recent columns of The Nation’s ScHoots’ 
“What’s New.” The American Seating Company designed 
its all-purpose, all-wood chairs and tables as one solution 
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LEV: -L-FLOR 


Wee and 
RESURFACING 
COMPOUND 


FOR ALL TYPES 
OF SURFACES 


@ Ready Mixed 
@ Ready To Use 
e@ Easy To Apply 























Greater compressive strength than concrete . .. and it’s 
resilient . . . LEV-L-FLOR stands up under the heaviest 
loads without cracking up or breaking out. Requires no 
costly, time-taking preparing, chipping or cutting out of 
the old surface . . . no skilled labor. Applied at the end 
of a day, it’s ordinarily ready for heavy service first thing 
next morning. LEV-L-FLOR assures a smooth, good-look- 
ing surface! Fireproof! ... Waterproof . . . Slipproof 
. . . Sparkproof . .. Dustproof . .. Weatherproof... 
Acid- and Alkali-proof! Economical, too! Packed in 
5-gal., l-gal. pails; 55-gal. drums. 


SUPPLY HOUSES many attractive territories are ! 


open to distributors. Write for full details today. 


WRITE TODAY FOR LITERATURE ! 


CENTRAL PAINTsVARNISH WORKS 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Approved 
PRE-FLIGHTZS 


TRAINING FILMS 


valuable visual teaching aids 
now ready for your school 
FOR AUDITORIUM SHOWINGS 


YOUTH TAKES TO WINGS 


Produced with the Cooperation of 
THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, PHILA., PA. 
Endorsed and Approved by 
NATIONAL AERONAUTIC ASSOCIATION 


Exhibited by representatives of the 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


at the Educational Conventions where the Pre-Flight 
Training Courses were planned 


FOR CLASSROOM USE —————_—___—- 


14 PRE-FLIGHT TRAINING FILMS 





especially produced for use as Visual Aids in 
the Pre-Flight Courses now offered by the 
Secondary Schools. 
Write for descriptive folders and prices to 


2 9. BRAY PICTURES CORP. 


729 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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THE MODERN 


SAW FOR 
MODERN 
TRAINING 





Today, greater opportunities are available to students whose 
training has been with equipment such as that used in the 
shops of modern industry. Racine Saws are designed and built 
to give vocational students this advantage. 


LOW COST—SAFE—SIMPLE CONTROL 
Simple “foolproof” construction for quick and easy training. 
Sturdily built throughout for years of dependable service. Drive 
mechanism is completely enclosed to protect operator from 
injury. Scientific hydraulic operation assures longer blade life 
with a minimum of servicing. Racine “Utility Type” Saw is 
available in either Wet or Dry Cut Models. Capacity 6” x 6”. 
OTHER RACINE METAL CUTTING MACHINES 

Models for general purpose or production metal cutting in 
capacities 6” x 6” to 20” x 20”. 

Complete information and prices furnished on request. 


Address Dept. NS-S. 


Gucne) RACINE TOOL +» MACHINE COMPANY 
. 5 standard for Quality and Precision 
oe” RACINE, WISCONSIN, U.S.A 








WIN INSTANT APPROVAL 
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BENTWOOD FOLDING CHAIRS. 





When you see the Clarin new 
hardwood chair and note its 
excellent design, beauty, per- 
manent finish and stability of 
construction, you'll appreciate 
that here is really an improve- 
ment over anything of its kind 
yet devised. It has strong re- 
enforcing and wide 1|6-inch 
seat, with. concave back to 
afford maximum comfort. 
Meets every safety regula- 
tion. 


The wood is dressed to a 
satiny finish, leaving no sharp 
edges to snag apparel. Re- 
member, too, that only the 
Clarin chair has the exclusive 
automatic locking device 
making it staunch and safe 
when open. 


FREE 10 DAYS’ TRIAL 
Write for sample chair 
and 3-color catalog. 


CLARIN MFG. COMPANY 


4642 West Harrison Street * CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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WHAT'S NEW for SCHOOLS 


to the shortage of general types of movable seating (Janu- 
ary 1943 issue). Something different in a hardwood folding 
chair, as pictured in the October 1942 issue, was to have 
been one presentation of the Clarin Manufacturing Com- 


pany. 





RCA is specializing in a new type of postwar planning 
service. In lieu of equipment that has gone to battle, this 
new service offers advice and assistance in making class- 
room instruction more efficient. Without charge or obliga- 
tion, RCA will determine the most suitable audio-visual 
equipment for various school situations and make provision 
for it in proposed new buildings. 

Army, Navy, Marine and Air Corps training programs 
have made extensive use of audio-visual aids and, in some 
reported instances, time normally required for training has 
been shortened as much as 40 per cent. School administra- 
tors are realizing the potential values of such devices in all 
Necessary types of training and are planning now for the time when 


If Mailed in the more of the equipment will be available. 
United States 


No 
Postage Stamp 


The new audio-visual aid catalog and another new book- 
let, “Radio and Electronics,” are now available upon request 
from the RCA Educatior ‘ Department, Camden, N. J. 








BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


Firet Ciass Permit No. 137. Sec. 510 P. L. & R. Chicago, til. 








Mechanical and Maintenance Equipment 





The Nation’s Schools Publishing Co., Inc. 


So busy have the manufacturers of such products as 
919 NORTH MICHIGAN business machines been in supplying the government and 
the many training centers that in some cases products were 
not available even for exhibit purposes. Picture and word 
would have served to indicate extended uses and plans for 
future development. 

Other manufacturers, such as those of building and main- 
tenance supplies, find themselves in a similar position. Serv- 
ice in planning is their key word, however, for after the 
war will come an era when efforts and resources will be 
devoted to accelerated progress in the construction of a 
better world. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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in Today's War— 
and Tomorrow's Victory 


Outstanding in training millions for War... 
Outstanding in training more millions for Peace 
. . . Victor Animatophones provide the most 
modern medium for faster learning, more in- 
telligent understanding, and lasting knowledge. 
These amazing 16MM Sound Motion Picture 
Projectors — working both regular shifts and 
“swing shifts’—are continually doing their 
dynamic War job in this preferred method of 
teaching. Their precision craftsmanship, their 
exclusive features, their world-wide use—are the 
reward that come only to the pioneer’s efforts 
in this rapidly growing industry. Look to Victor 


for your future training and teaching methods. 


as Wa VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
188 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 
242 W. 55th Street, New York 








ELECTRONICS bids fair to revolution- 
ize our every day living after the war 
When Minneapolis-Honeywell placed 
its fifty year experience and manufac- 
turing resources at the call of our gov- 
ernment, the results of several years 
of research in electronics were immedi- 


ately applied to controls and devices 


for war ... Extending this peacetime 


oO 


Wpacles 
M H WITH ELECTRONICS 


experience to the techniques of war 
will bear fruit, when Peace comes, in 
startling new developments in the elec- 
tronic control of automatic heating and 
manufacturing processes. Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co., 2820 Fourth 
Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. In Canada: 
Toronto, Ontario. In Europe: London, 


England, and Stockholm, Sweden. 
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MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 














